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MAR K BERESFORD’S GOVERKESS. 


BY AilAUDA M. HAZ.Bv 


Bebesfobd was the most genia], 
kind-hearted man that eTer helped to make 
this earth a paradise; he had some uncommon^ 
and a great deal of common sense, keen per¬ 
ceptions of the noble and the beautiful, as 
much refinement and as delicate sensibiiltlea 
as are ‘worth one's while in this angular, ex- 
asoerEtinp* world of onra. If his sensations 
were not profound, they were at least vivid; 
I doubt ’ if he wonld have been Immovably 
constant to a baffled or a disappointed afiec- 
tion, but his love was earnest, and tender, and 
true; he was Impnlsiye and enthusiastic, capa^ 
ble of rapture or indignation; not slow to 
anger but quick to forgive; sympathetic and 
Boibhearted as a child, or as some women; a 
man whom dull people, and slow people, and 
heavy, bookish people stigmatized as super¬ 
ficial, but whom generous, bright-witted peo* 
pie loved and fraternized with at once. 

Because this hero of mine is a favorite I 
grieve to confess that he had his faults; that 
nnlike most men he was not absolutely pep* 
feet. iJntre nous,! dou’t think I like him any 
the less for this. I have always found your 
faultless people Intolerably stupid; Just a little 
Imperfection gives a piquancy and zest to a 
character, keeps you on thelookout for charm¬ 
ing surprises, and excuses one's own foibles. 

One of Mr. Beresford’s faults was a too evi¬ 
dent appreciation of Mr. Beresford. He had 
the utmost confidence In that gentleman's 
opinions,sagacity and general meiltoriousness. 
But this, you will perceive, was a yenlal fault, 
for was not the confidence shared by a great 
many other persons? For that matter, every¬ 
body is egotistical, bat some people have the 
art of concealing it. Mr. Beresford had none 
of this valuable and deceptive reticence. 

Between Mr. Beresford's self appreciation, 
and the complimentary regard of ail the ladies 
of his acquaintance, of which he was onavoid: 


■ably aware, it Is not strange that when he 
proposed to Mrs. Beresford he had no doubts, 
or misgivings, or Irresolutions, only the most 
unlimited confidence that he should be 
accepted. 

He was not, dT course, disappointed. Im 
blushed and smiled through her tears, and 
admitted that she loved hi m dearly, thinking 
all the time how very fortunate she was in 
securiugsuch a husband. She admired his 
fine figure, and bright face, and handsome 
black beard, and she thought how nice it 
would be to live In a swell-front brick house, 
and have servants and ail manner of 
comforta; for hitherto her own pretty white 
fingers had won for her a livelihood. Mrs. 
Irwin’s third story back parlor, where Mark 
had done his wooing, suddenly became very 
mean and insignificant, and the shabby three- 
ply grew yet more shabby in contrast with 
Imaginary Brussels and velvets. Before Mark 
had fairly begun to realize the biiss of the 
situation, she had decidedjupon her truusseatL, 
It was to be as elegant as became her future 
position, If it took every dollar she had laid. 
by. 

Mr. Beresford congTstuIaled himself, and 
everybody else congratulated him. She was 
an angeL There was no doubt whatever 
about that. 

Such ecstasies might have been forgiven a 
cooler lover than Mark Beresford. She w® 
BO pretty that anything might have been sup¬ 
posed of her. The soft blue eyes would haws 
Justified you In taking for granted all possible 
depths of thought and feeling. It was easy 
to fancy wings growing from her round, white 
shoulders. She bad such a pretty mouth that 
you never knew which was the sweeter, her 
smiles or her kisses. Oue or two persons who 
saw some promise in Hr. Beresford, ventured 
to wonder whether there was anything beeidea 
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the lovely pink and wliite face, and smiling 
gr^ousness. 

“ Is Mrs. Beresford intellectual ?** 

“O nol What in the world does Mark 
want of an intellectual wile? She is a true 
woman,” was the reply, 

A true woman! la not that a charming 
definition ? But what does it mean, pray ? 

And 60 Mark took his angel home. I think 
the wings soon began to disappear, and before 
a twelvemonth came around, they had become 
invisible to the naked eye. 

But by that time Mark had settled quietly 
down into the homely, jog-trot ways of model 
husbands. His love was not now ecstatic, but 
it was honest and true. If the flame ever 
flickered for a moment, a smile or a caress 
would fan it into brightness again. 

And so* over the Beresford house a decade 
of years dropped their sweetness aad pain. 
Mr. Beresford grew rich and grew old; grew 
wiser with his years, as every man with any 
capacity for growth must; constantly with 
meu, iu active sympathy with the great, busy 
world outside, his miud expanded, bis crude 
sentiments grew ripe, and gained iu beauty and 
power; his taste was refined, his imagination 
Btimulated, his horizon constantly enlarged. 
And Mrs. Beresford ? She did not grow at 
all. She was a true woman! She took care 
of the childreu, attended to the household, 
made calls, went to parties and the opera— 
she hated music, but the opera was I'ashiouable 
and excused a grand tbilet—and went through 
a round Of similar small offices, that are usual¬ 
ly called duties. She led the same life that 
ten thousand other women lead, if not positive¬ 
ly bad, only negatively good. 

I am anxious to do Mrs. Beresford full 
justice. She had no ideas, no discrimination, 
no broad, generous sympatliies, no understand¬ 
ing or appreciation of what is great, and noble, 
and beautiful; none of those fine iuiuilive 
perceptions—that vein of delicate poetic sen¬ 
sibility that ennobles coarse natures and makes 
feeble ones strong. But she was amiable and 
afiectionate, had a general iuiention to do 
right, pelted her children, was fond of her 
husband, generous towards her friends, and 
Indulgent to her servants. 

I don’t think Mr. Beresford ever discovered 
the limitations of his wU'e’s nature. If he 
found any deficiencies he accounted for them 
by the'theory of feminiue incapacity; having, 
in common with a good many masculine phi¬ 
losophers, an idea that women are the expo¬ 
nents of the affections, and are not expected 


to be intellectual or reasonable, any more than 
kittens, or birds, or any of the inferior animals. 

A decade of years, and then Lu suddenly 
died, leaving her husband overwhelmed with 
grief and consternation, her children desolate. 
Everybody mourned—or perhaps we shonld 
say regretted—her loss, if we wonld not use 
too strong a word to characterize so mild a 
feeling; Lu had bright, pleasant, sunshiny 
ways with her, and hei* set missed her as one 
misses the sunshine. A great many beautiful 
and true things were said at.the funeral, and 
Mr. Beresford went back to bis empty home, 
feeling it very desolate and lonesome indeed. 
He did not know, and he would have been 
shocked and indignant if he had known, that 
some of bis sympathizing friends were already 
speculating about a future Mrs. Beresford. 
What can wc hope ? In this day of fast living, 
of swift, evanescent sensations, the dead can 
be but lightly and not long lamented. 

The waves of common, daily life soon closed 
over the gap her death had made. The sorrow 
grew old. Mr. Beresford’s sister came to keep 
house. She made the calls, mended the linen, 
disciplined the children just as Lu had done. 
Externally the household wore its old look. 
Yet Mark in the depths of his heart felt a void 
that tortured him. He W'auted to be petted 
and made much of, and called odious names 
lu fuu, and talked nonsense to when he was 
tired and sleepy. 

The children were not old enough to be 
very companionable. There were three of 
them—May, a rosy blonde, like her mother, 
with her mother's amiable, easy-going nature; 
Aleck, a noisy, roystering youngster, pervad¬ 
ing the house like a spirit of mischief, rushing 
into all sorts of follies, and playing the maddest 
pranks, driving you to your wits’ eud one mo¬ 
ment, and the next atoning for everything by 
the exhibition of so much generosity, and ten¬ 
derness, and chivalric BensibUity, as goes to 
■your heart and sends you into a fit of hasty 
repentance for having wished in your vexation 
that boys were abolished; and lastly Mabel, 
the sweetest and latest bud on the family tree, 
a winsome nestling of three years old, with 
eyes that were like lorget-me-nots, and lips 
that were a perpetual temptation to kisses. 

Mr. Beresford had always been rather a 
domestic man, but somehow, after Lu’s death 
be fell into the habit of going more into socie¬ 
ty, of being tempted away to mass meetings, 
and caucuses, and the club. 

Mrs. Conway was not indeed particularly 
entertaining; remarks as to the price of coal, 
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ajjd the prospect of a decline in batter are 
Hot remarkably inspiring; Indeed, they rather 
Pali upon the t&ste aftar being a thousand 
Umes repeated. To be sure, La's conversation 
had been of a similar character, as i£r. Beres- 
ford admitted when he came to wonder at his 
dissatisfaction with Mrs. Conway; but then 
IjU had a soft, easy way of saying common* 
places, and never minded if be did not attend 
to her; whereas, Mrs. Conway took him up 
Mth a sharp “Do jouhear,Mark?” if he 
showed any signs of somnolency, or dropped 
off into a revery after his cigar. 

Afld Mark, rousing himself up, replied 
patiently: 

“ Yes, Mary. What is it now 

“ W'by about the children, of coarse. The 
question is, are yoa going to let them go on 
So or not?” 

^ Go on in what way ? They’re good chil¬ 
dren, aren’t they?” 

Mrs. Conway bit her thread off with em¬ 
phasis and remarked: 

^ That is just like a man I” 

Mr. Beresford laughed good-naturedly, and 
turned back to his newspaper, 

“ Now, Mark!” in a tone as if the last limit 
of forbearance had been reached- 

^ Why, Mary, what in heaven’s name is the 
matter?” 

Mrs.Conway made no direct reply, but went 
On to say that the late lamented Mr. Conway 
h ad such and such ideas about the education 
of children, and she only wished he could see 
What savages her brother Mark’s were growing 
to be. 

Mark folded up the newspaper, and looked 
as if he was thankful that he was not Mr, 
Conway. He glanced over at Mary, where 
she Bat sewing at the table, and rather won¬ 
dered how a sister of hia came to be so very 
pl^, and how anybody ever fell in love wiUi 
her. But he only said, with a martyr-like air: 

“I suppose, Ihen, we aiust hare a governess^ 
as I have suggested at least half a dozen times.” 

“A governess I” Mrs. Conway ejected the 
offending word as If she had a special spite 
against it, and instantly relapsed Into a severe 
silence. 

“ What can we do, then?” 

Mrs. Conway ignored the appeal. 

“ Some silly chit of a girl who will be setting 
her cap at you, and making you and herself 
ridiculous.” 

“pshaw!” 

But for all the contemptuous interjection, 
the thing had already occurred to Mr. Beres¬ 


ford. He had an undefined idea that it would 

be dangerous for a Susceptible young girl to 
be thrown into (amiHar relations with him; 
he was not going thus early to become disloyal 
to poor La. Not at all. And yet he went on 
thinking how much pleasanter a wife was than 
a sister, and happy he should be if sometime— 
But here Mrs. Conway nnceremonionsly sev¬ 
ered the thread of his meditations. 

“ But if you would get some sober, discreet 
person of thirty or thereabouts, who knewfaer 
business and her place, I think it would do ” 

“ Yes, I should think it might,” returned 
Mr. Beresford, in a singularly sarcaatic, dis¬ 
appointed tone. “ Bo you, Mary, advertise 
and select a person to suit you, and don’t bore 
me with it any more,” 

If Mr. Beresford returned to his newspaper 
with a sense of thankfulness that his choice 
of a future wife tras not limited to possible 
governesses, who Was to blame except Mrs. 
Conway ? 

That lady eagerly av^ed herself of the 
permission he accorded. The very next morn¬ 
ing the advertisement was in the papers-^tbe 
very next afternoon she was called down into 
the drawing-room to see a lady who had Come 
to answer the advertisement. 

The first glance was very gratifying. 

“ She will do,” thought Mrs. Conway, glanc¬ 
ing over the tall, lady-like figure, habited from 
head to foot in black. 

The face was grave enough cert^nly, and 
pale, and not too handsome. Not handsome 
at all, thought Mrs, Conway, whose ideas of 
beauty were associated with round,'' ruddy- 
cheeked girls, bristling with rats, and adorned 
with ribbons and other ephemeral vanities, 
“You are In moumiDg,”said Mrs. Conway, 
after a few sentences had been spoken. ’ 
“ I have lately lost my father,” was the grave, 
low reply. * 

There was only a sadden softening of the 
dark brown eyes, but Mrs. Conway was not a 
quick observer, and did not notice it. g^e 
measured her with her calculating eyes. 

“ You are past twenty-five, I think. Miss Le 
Baron ?” 

“ I am twenty-nine,” quite haughtily. 
“Rather young” muttered Mrs. Gonway, 
with a little doubtful nod. 

“More years might be desirable,” she said, 

aloud. “W’e wantsoraesoberjdiscreetperson. 

My brother has only lately become a widowe , 
and any behaviour that should excite re¬ 
mark—” 

“Madam!” 
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The calm, proad face was lighted by a 
transient gleam of indignation; the brotrn 
eyes grew very dark and bright. 

Mrs. Conway quailed. 

“ Oi course,” she stammered, “ I didn’t mean 
to insinuate that you would commit auy in- 
discre'tion, but young girls, yon know, are apt 
to be flighty.” 

There was a slow, sad smile came creeping 
about Therese Le Baron’s lips. There had 
been little room for flightiness in her life, God 
knew, she thought, bitterly. 

In a moment she said, quietly: 

“ I think yon may trust me I” 

“ I rather t hink I can,” was Mrs. Conway’s 
conclusion; and so the engagement was effect¬ 
ed, and Mrs. Conway was left to think it over. 

For a moment, when that rosy glow of 
anger had overswept Miss Le Baron’s face, 
Mrs. Conway had thought she would not do; 
hut now she recalled the pale complexion, the 
impassive, somewhat Irregular, features, the 
folds of black hair put straightly back from a 
forehead too high and broad for feminine 
beauty; she grew very complacent, and her 
fhelings quite jnstifled the remark with which 
she met Mr. Beresford when he returned to 
dinner. 

“ I think I have found a governess that will 
do nicely.” 

“ Have you, indeed?” returned Mr. Beres¬ 
ford, in a satirical tone. “ Is she humpbacked 
or dwarfed ? Has she a mole on her nose, or 
Ushe cross-eyed? Or what physical defect 
Is It that qualified her to meet your approba¬ 
tion ?” 

“Nonsense, Mark I She Is rather plain, and 
is very quiet and sober, and is twenty-nine 
years old. She is coming to-morrow.” 

“Humph!” 

Somehow Mr. Beresford did not seem near¬ 
ly so delighted with the prospect as he ought 
to have been. He was Inwardly praying for 
patience, and his mental soliloquy was not of 
the most gallant nature. An old maid! Prim, 
snuffy and plain! What an incubus to be 
huug to an unoffending man I No more smok¬ 
ing in the house. A cigar would outrage her 
nice sensibilities. No more romps with the 
children of evenings; no more playing piek-a- 
pack; no more trolling upon all-fours, a simu¬ 
lated bear, with the accompaniment of merry 
shouts and laughter. And then the question 
of his own demeanor to her. If he was cor¬ 
dial and finendly, she would of course think 
he had fallen in love with her, and—0 dread¬ 
ful thought I—she might marry him out of 


hand, nolens zolens. This possibility was too 
frightful to be calmly contemplated, and Mr. 
Beresford resolved to open the acqaalatance 
by treating her with a frigid politeness that 
should nip all matrimonial projects in the bud. 
Full of this wise determination he went home 
to dinner the next day. 

Mrs. Conway was invisible, and neither of 
the children was to be found, and Mr. Beres¬ 
ford proceeded to the sitting-room alone. A 
lady was sitting in an easy-chair in a graceful, 
negligent attitude. Some Knd of while fabric 
thrown boldly out against the dead black of 
her dress lay upon her lap, and her swift, 
while fingers went up a long seam. Mr. 
Beresford watched her for a moment before 
his light step on the carpet aroused her. 

Some people have a passion for beautiful 
white hands. Mark Beresford had. He had 
also his own theory about taper fingers and 
round, unwrinkled joints. Therese Le Baron’s 
hands were dainty enongh to satisfy even such 
a connoisseur. They had never been stretch¬ 
ed across the keys of a piano till they resem¬ 
bled birds’ claws, nor roughened by work, nor 
shrivelled by ill health. And this sewing dis¬ 
played them so admirably;, making the most 
of every pretty curve. 

Suddenly at a slight movement she looked 
up and rose instantly. Mr. Beresford stood 
transfixed. Was this the plain, snuffy, prim 
old maid—Mrs. Couway’s paragon ? 

The black cashmere dress swept around her 
in folds whose classic ease wonld have made 
an artist wild. The white edge of linen was 
scarcely whiter than the throat and wrists it 
euclrclei The beautifnl dark brown eyes 
met his with a look of calm inquiry. The 
surprise and admiration in his look brought 
a rosy flush to her cheek, but her seif-posses- 
slon did not waver. 

“Mr. Beresford, is it not? I am Miss Le 
Baron.” 

Mr. Beresford was conscious of a singalar 
sensation. He had a vague fancy that those 
clear, proud eyes were searching him through 
aud through, finding out every defect in him, 
and especially discovering his ungallant 
thoughts of her. 

She fall in love with him, indeed! He 
stood before her trying to conquer his awk¬ 
ward confusion, while she made a few com¬ 
mon-place remarlcs; and then, as if she had 
said all that courtesy demanded and was in 
no wise inclined to go a step beyond that, she 
sat down to her work again. ’ 

The white fingers went swiftly op the long. 
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seam, and the long lids that shaded the brown 
eyes quite hid them from him. She looked as 
IT she had utterly forgotten his exiatenee. It 
was Teiy awkward and uncomfortable, and 
what could Mr. Beresfbrd do but take refuge 
in his new8paper^ 

“ So that is what you call a homely woman, 
is it?” he said to Mrs. Conway when iate that 
night the two stood nis-a-tis on the hearth¬ 
rug. 

“Why, don’t you think so?” asked Mrs. 
Conway, with anxious hesitation. “ I’m sure 
her nose is too iarge, and her mouth is wide, 
and she hasn’t a bit of color, and—” 

“ But for all that she is a remarkably lorely 
woman,” he interrupted. “It strikes me, 
Mrs. Conway, that you have made a very 
pretty blunder;” and with that Mr. Beresford 
walked away. But there was a funny, mis¬ 
chievous twinkie in his eyes, that vexed and 
annoyed Mrs. Conway beyond measure. She 
couid not get over her discomdture, and she 
vented her spite, as a narrow, nnamiable wo¬ 
man would be sure to do, upon the unfortu¬ 
nate governess. 

Therese Le Baron was proud, hut she was 
also terribly poor, and her poverty obliged 
her to ignore insuits that made her heart beat 
fast with indignation. She scorned to avenge 
herseif upon Mrs. Conway, and so took her 
revenge in hating Mark Beresford. At least 
she imagined she did, and there was no one 
to contradict her. 

Certainly Mark would not have done so, be¬ 
ing himself quite of her opinion. Of coarse 
she disliked him, else why did she always fall 
into silence or a book when they were tete-a- 
tete for a moment ? 

She was genial enough with the children; 
May worshipped her, Aleck declared that she 
was the “jolliest” woman he ever saw, a 
liberty of speech which quite amazed his 
father, and little Mabel could not be won 
from her side. 

They used to sit in the library of evenings, 
and sometimes a casually opened door would 
reveal such a cbeerfhl, cosey circle, and such 
merry interludes of laughter would flow out 
between such pleasant talk, that Mark grew 
quite homesick with longing to be a sharer in 
it; the dining-room grew dolefully dismal, 
But if he was tempted to go in. Miss Le Baron, 
congealed at once, and such a blank, woeful 1 
silence fell upon the children that papa wasi 
fain to go back to the dining-room and hisi 
cigar, or if those became intolerable he be-- 
took himself to the club. Yet even this wail 


growing dull Few as the months slipped by 
he began to think that he loved this cold, un¬ 
approachable girl who bore herself with such 
haughty indiflierence towards him, who would 
not be patronized or be made love to, or court 
his attention, or in any wise demean herself 
as women had been accustomed to do in his 
society. 

He did not half know her; he hnH only 
caught glimpses of her; but he was sura he 
had never known any woman comparable to 
her; whose tastes were so pure, whose per¬ 
ceptions were so keen and fresh, whose cul¬ 
ture was so wide. Then accident had revealed 
such flashes of tenderness, such sweetness and 
truth of love, such willing self-sacrlflce, that 
his capacity for worship was stirred to its 
depths. 

The year rounded to Christmas. Happy 
homes grew bright and gay with preparations 
for the holy festivities. Hearts grew tender 
and warm. Hven Mias Le Baron became 
more gentle and kind. 

One day a tree was brought in aH green 
and odorous with the sweetness of the pine 
woods, and while the children stood around, 
eager and chattering, queer-looking packages 
were brought out from their hiding-places 
and hung upon the tree. 

“ 0 Miss Le Baron, do you suppose Santa 
Claus will bring you anything?” shouted 
Aleck, whose Inclinations had oscillated be¬ 
tween a set of chessmen and a solitaire board, 
with either of which he was sure she would 
be enchanted, but who, by his father’s advice, 
had at last settled down upon a beautiful 
pearl brooch. 

Mark Beresford looted up at her quickly. 
She had been very gentle and sweet all day, 
and he had got to lie in wait for her smiles. 

“ Of course your lather will mate Mins Le" 
Baron a present,” said Mrs. Conway, quickly. 
“ Her faithful services deserve to te remem¬ 
bered. I hope it will be something substan¬ 
tial and useful” 

Miss Le Baron’s face became very cold and 
proud, and she then and there resolved that 
if Mr. Beresford gave her anything, she would 
instantly decline it whatever it might be. 
And then she grew angry at this sensitive¬ 
ness which she couid not control, which was 
forever making her miserable- Why need she 
care for anything a vulgar, insolent woman 
might say? But she did care. She was so 
made that she could not help it O, if she 
could only be as cold and stony as she seemed I 
She wondered if the mask imposed upon 
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people, upon Hr. Beresford for instAnce. She 
hoped |t did, and yet she could haye cried 
like a child for very longing to accept the 
Mad friendship which bis manner ^med 
daily mutely to offer her. 

Mr. Bereaford, if he was a little egotistical, 
was 80 generous and warm-hearted, so tender 
and pitiful towards all misfortune. But here 
she caught herself up with a sudden pang of 
self-reproach. What was the use of such 
thoughts ? It was her duty to hate Mr. Beres- 
ford, and she did hate him, of course. 

Meantime Mr. Beresford watched her, 
thinking her proud, sweet face never looked 
more sweet and proud, and the resolution he 
had made grew strong and bold—to win her 
at all costa, in the very teeth of her coldness 
and reserve. 

And here the sterling gold of Mr. Beresford’s 
character shines out. The man who would 
be daunted in his wooing by his lady’s cold¬ 
ness, or repulsed from his purpose by one 
little, chilling monosyllable, is no hero of 
mine. And I think such women as Therese 
Le Baron are worth some pains in the winning. 

. The still, crisp December day wore on, and 
about dnsk Miss Le Baron disappeared front 
the parlor. The dressing-maid could hardly 
restrain the children, they were so impatient 
to know what Miss Le Baron was going to 
wear. May had confided to Aleck certain 
speculations of her own, excited by a half 
glimpse of some misty white muslin through 
a half-open door. But not they or any one 
was prepared to see her come down looking 
as bright and pure as a star from heaven, the 
Uanspjurent folds of the sheer muslin haloing 
her like a cloud. Her beautiful black hair 
was looped back in graceful, smooth curls; a 
wreath of smllax crossing her head, let (all its 
shining green leaves upon her temples. 

Mrs. Conway examined her critically. 

“ Tou look very well, my dear, very well 
indeed,” was her gracious commenL 

“ I should think she did,’ cried Aleck with, 
indignation. “ I say she’s a regular beauty, 
amt she, papa?” 

Miss Le Baron swept proudly away. No 
tint of rose stained the white smoothness of 
her cheek. What was his praise to her? 
Mark Beresford walked hastily down stairs, 
vowing that he would forget tins girl and her 
confounded proud ways. 

They were lighting the tree now, by Mrs. 
Conway’s orders. She was eager to try the 
effect. A moment it shone—a pyramid of 
white lire. The children danced with delight. 


“ Now blow out the lights quickly,” said 
Mrs. Conway. 

Little Mabel toddled nearer, her small brain 
alive witii curiosity and interest- In an in¬ 
stant Aleck gave a frightened shout, and 
every one looked around with startled faces. 
Then a cry parted the blanched lips. The 
child’s muslin frock had swept across a light¬ 
ed taper and the light, thin fabric was in 
fiames in a moment. 

“ O, Miss Le Baron, put it ont, put it out,” 
cried Mrs. Conway, shrinking in cowardly 
fear from contact with Mabel, who, wild with 
fright and pain, ran about uttering terrible 
cries. 

At her aunt’s appeal to the governess, 
Mabel sprang towards her, and forgetiul of 
danger to herself, Therese threw her do?m 
upon the carpet, and worked bravely to ex¬ 
tinguish the flames. She lifted her up pres¬ 
ently, scorched and blackened; the pretty 
yellow curls had fallen a sacrifice; there 
would be a scar or two upon neck and arms, 
but Mabel was saved. 

“O my darling, I am so thankful,” she 
cried, in glad tears. 

“ O papa, papa!” 

He had come in with swift steps, alarmed 
by the terrible outcries, but in their fright 
they had not noticed him, and he stood in 
silence an instant, seeing it all at once. 

Therese rose and turned towards blm , 
quietly saying: 

“ She is safe, Mr. Beresford.” 

“I owe it to yon, God bless you!” he said, 
with emotiou- 

Her face was not now cold and proud, but 
all alight with gratified joy. 

The servants came with bandages, and 
cooling lotions and Mrs. Conway, herself 
again, bustled about v/ith her usual com¬ 
placency. 

Miss Le Baron stood apart. Her snowy 
dress was black and crumpled, her (ace was 
pale, but her eyes glowed dark, and bright as 
diamonds. 

Mr. Beresford went to her. “Are you 
hurt?” he asked, anxiously, catching a look 
of pain that crossed her face. “Good Heaven, 
your hands I” 

The fire had used them cruelly. The deli¬ 
cate flesh was seamed with red lines. He 
took them to his lips covering them with 
kisses. Some inarticulate, tender words, that 
made her eyes soft, and brought the roses to 
her white cheeks, and then Mrs. Conway 
came between them, hard aud sharp-eyed. 
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“Toahad better go to bed at once, Miss 
Le Baron.’* 

Bnt Miss Le Baron refbsed to be sent to 
bed, and kept her place among the guests. 
Some new feeling made her heart warm and 
happy that night Mark Beresford seeing it 
grew strong in his resolve.' 

That night after the company had retired 
Therese ran down to the drawing-room for 
some, trifle' she had left there. She was 
humming some low, sweet tnne, bnt the song 
died snddenly when she heard voices in the 
small alcove in the library. 

She turned. The crimson curt^ns, half 
parted, revealed the two who stood there 
facing each other, neither of them perceiving 
her. 

“ I suppose you know what I have to say 
to her to-morrow,” said Mr. Beresford. 

There was a momentary pause, and then 
Mrs. Conway said, coldly: 

“ Yes, I suppose you are bound in honor to 
ask her, after what she has done.” 

Mr. Beresford was silent He had no mind 
to let his grim sister see his heart. And so 
in the silence, Therese stole back to her room, 
her mind full of strange, contradictory 
thoughts. Away down below all her anger, 
and mortiflcation, and shame, there was a 
miserable sense of thankfulness that she knew 
what he was going to do, and why; now she 
would know how to answer him; and without 
this foreknowledge she might—^not have 
known so well She began to fear that she 
did not hate Mr. Beresford half as mnch as 
she ought. 

Her face was very cold and discouraging 
when he sought her the next day. He search¬ 
ed it in vain for any promise. K ever itark 
Beresford had been too self-confident and 
presuming, surely his humility now would' ;, 
atone for it. He began at once with the’ 
courage of desperation. 

“ Miss Le Baron, I want to thank yon for 
what you did last night—” 

“ There is no need of any thanks,” she in¬ 
terrupted. “ I only did what any one would 
have done.” 

“ Not many I imagine would have risked 
life and harm so generously as yon did; and 
yon shall not prevent me ftom expressing the 
deep feeling of gratitude towards yon which 
warms my heart” 

“ Pray excuse me, Mr. Beresford.” 

“ No, you must hear.” The effort he was 
making for self-control made his voice cold 
and hard. It was almost stern as he went on: 


** Besides, the debt is mine, and Hiss Le 
Baron, if I might hope that any thought of 
me—” 

She turned suddenly, white heat-lightnings 
flashing from her eyes. 

"Ton are mistaken, rfr. No thooght of 
you nfingled with what I did. I would have 
done as much for the child of any Ii^h beg¬ 
gar,” she said, vehemently. 

He grew pale. 

“ That may be,” he said, bitterly, “ but that 
shall not prevent me from telling you that I 
love you, from asking you to be my wife.” 

“ You—love me P she repeated In scorn. 
^Ton! and yon come here to Insult me, to 
mock me with such words as these because I 
suppose some fancied notions of honor— 

Here the hot tears, a long time kept down 
aud struggled against, rose to her eyes and 
choked her voice- 

" Therese, Therese, you mistake me—” 

But she broke from him and fled up stairs. 

. Following into the hall' he met Mrs. Conway 
in suspicious proximity to the door. 

“ Really, Mark, I could almost fancy you 
had been refused,” remarked that lady, 
graciously. 

• He went down town thinking that he 
should see her again at night, and then per¬ 
haps he would have himself under better, con¬ 
trol. But- the day seemed very long, and at 
last he entered the sitting-room half an hoar 
before the dinner hour. 

"Where is Miss Le Baron?” to Mrs. 
Conway. 

“Gone.” 

"Gone?” 

" Tes. And I must say I don’t regret it 
She has given herself a good many and 
after her scorn of yon I should hardly think 
you’d care to meet her ag^.” 

" Scorn I Did she scorn me ?” 

“It looks like it,” said Mrs, Conway, 
satirically. 

" Do you know where she is gone ? m ^ 
and fetch her back ^s minute.” 

" I have no Idea where she la gone,” said 
Mrs. Conway, In triumph. And looking up 
she was astonished at her easy, good-natured, 
amiable brother. 

Now began the search that extended far 
and wide, that reached to all possible and im¬ 
possible places, that was* never forgotten, or 
lost sight of, or intermitted, pursued wiUi an 
unwavering determination to bring her back 
to bless his home and fill his heart with a 
higher, deeper joy than eyer he had known, 
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or until now guessed, carried on the more 
eagerly as more and more he realized what 
she was to him. 

And 60 two years went, and one evening— 
it was Christmas timd again, he was in 
a bookstore looking up some gifts for the 
children—a voice startled him. He had not 
noticed the slight figure clad in faded gray at 
bis side. 

“ Couldn’t you afford to give me a little 
more, sir? It took me a long time to do 
them,* and two dollars seems very little.” 
And some drawings In water colors dropped 
from her listless hands to the counter. 

The dealer smd he couldn’t really, for 
things of that kind w^re plenty, and people 
didn’t care about them, and all the time ili^k 
Beresford was bending towards her trying to 
get a look at her face. 

If she had been less miserable, less pre¬ 
occupied with her trouble, she would have 
known who 'opened the door for her, and 
Stepped out into the street after her. But she 
did not look up till the exaltant words came: 

“ Therese, I have found you I” 

Then one long look in his face, and she 
sobbed out, “ O Mr. Beresford.” 

He drew her hand within his arm, and they 
went along with the crowd. In a moment he 
asked: 

“Are yon leading me to your home ?” 

You must not go to my home,” she 
faltered. 

“YerywelL Then yon must go to mine.” 

But they went on, and presently she 
stopped, saying: 

“Come up here then, if you wUI. I am 
very poor now.” 

It was a shabby lodging-house, and she led 
him to a mean, small room high up, where 
were the working materials with which she 
tried to keep the wolf at bay. 

liOoking round at the poor, meagre fumish- 
iDg, he forgot his triumph, and hi^ voice 
trembled strangely, as he said: 

“ My darling, how did it happen 

“I lost my interest in my work, and then I 
could not get pupils, and then I became ill— 
and so I got very poor. But I am not so 
proud as I wasand the wan, thin face 
smiled np at him through tears. 

He held her close in his arms. 

“And yon wonld not come to me.” 

“ I would have died first,” with some of her 
old fire, 

“ Well, I have come to you, and you shall 
never leave me again. She did not make any 


reply at once, and Mr. Beresford seemed to 
take a good deal for granted. At any rate 
his face was radiant, and I think he was re¬ 
paid for all the frouble the wayward girl 
given him. 

She laughed a little presently, and said, with 
a spice of malice In her eyes, which looked 
weirdly bright in her thin, shadowy face: 

“ But you must confess Uiat It was a v er y 
unfortunate way of putting it.” 
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MAUDE VA^'DERLYN’S BRIDAL DRESS. 

BY ELlZABimi BIGELOTV. 


^ "^ELL, Maude/’ said Mi’s. Anthon. slowly 
and reluctantly, “ if your heart is set upon it. 
and your Aunt Margaret wishes it, I suppose 
we may as well give way, thoiwh 1 cannot see 
how a dress that was made sixteen years ago 
can be presentable now.” 

Maude did not answer—did not even turn 
her head; she sat in the deep embrasure of 
the window, half-concealed by the heavy 
curtains, her gaze wandering dreamily away, 
through the leafless trees that shook their 
branches drearily in the bleak air, to where, 
beyond the wall of the long, sloping garden, 
the sea lay, gray and dismal, save when a 
glint of the red December sunshine, piercing 
through the heavy clouds, fell upon it. 

“ Of course the dress will have to he 
altered,” continued Mrs. Anthon. “I think 
ru go up stairs with you, now, and look at it, 
Maiide.” 

Maude started up, impatiently. 

“Not this afternoon, please. Aunt Emily.” 
she said. “I am going out to walk a little 
while—my head aches, and the air of this 
room is stiflingand before Mrs. Anthon had 
time to remonstrate, she was gone. 

Madam Yanderlyn, her grandmother, a 
stately old lady with silver hair and a care¬ 
worn face, who sat placidly beside- the fire 
•with her knitting, looked after her with a 
surprised and troubled cxprcs.sion. 

“I don’t know what has come over Maude, 
of late,” she said; “she is so restless and 
impatient.- I am afraid she is not happy.” 

“She is a most ungrateful child if she is 
not,” said Mrs. Anthon, sharply. “ Most girls 
would be delighted with her prospects; but 
she is so like her mother; and her Aunt 
Margaret fills her head with all sorts of ridic¬ 
ulous, romantic notions. Now, to think of 
any sensible person's getting up the'idea of 
Maude’s. being married in a dross th^was 
made so many years ago, and which must be 
yellow and musty by this time, to say nothing 
of the ridicalous, old-fashioned way in which 
it is of couTTC made. And snch an absurd 
freak for Margaret, who, ever since she came 
here, has kept that wedding finery of hers 
hidden away with such cai'e, and is so sensi¬ 
tive about it that no one has ever dared men¬ 
tion it in her presence, or even so much as to 
peep into that attic room whore it is kept, to 


insist upon having it ont now, and furbished 
up for Maude to wear! I remember once, 
wlicn we were preparing for some cliamdes 
or something of the kind, Maude and Stella 
got the key of that room and pulled that 
dress and a lace veil out of the drawers and 
brought them down stairs, with some ether 
old finery, and when Margaret saw them she 
turned as white a sheet and I thought sue 
was going to faint. And now, all at once,she 
wants those sacred treasures brought out to 
the light, aud Maude is to be made to look on 
her wedding day like one of her great-grand¬ 
mothers stepped down from those ding}* old 
frames in the hall. And Maude is willing! 
•She is a clear Trefethcn—not one of our 
family ever had such notions, you know, 
mother,” and Mrs. Anthon sighed deeply. 

“But Maude is very young, Emily,” said 
Madam Yanderlyn, gently.and it is not 
strange that she is a little romantic and 
faheifuL She has yielded to our wishes in 
consenting to nmrry Mr. Everson, and I think 
it is better to make no opposition to her whim 
of wearing Margaret's dress. Though I am 
certainly surprised that Margaret should wish 
it; the sight of that dress must recall so many 
painful 'associations—at least, associations 
which I suppose are painful to her still, as 
she never speaks of them to any one. I don't 
think she has told even Maude more about 
the matter than that she was engt^ed to'senn; 
one, and that something prevented her mar¬ 
riage after the preparations were all made. 
But the dress has been folded away in that 
cedar drawer, and it cannot be much injureil, 
and with a little alteration T dare say it will 
look very well; and as she is to he married 
here, instead of at your house, it doesn't make 
vciy much difff‘rence. Of course we shall 
have a quiet wedding. Max will probably be 
here—he wrote that' we might expect him 
next week, you know—though perhaps it 
will be as well if he does not get here until 
after the wedding,” and Madam Yauderlyn 
sighed a little. 

“As well? MTiy?” asked Mrs. Anthon, 
looking up in surprise. “ O, do you still 
cherish that fancy that Maude and he had 
more than a cousinly affection foreach other? 
I don't think you are right, mother, and even 
if it were so, Maude, with all her romantic 
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notions, h not fool'-sli enougli to wish to ruin 
Zklnss prospects nnd her own in thnt wny. 
Hax oniy a clerk in that Amsterdam bouse, 
and with no prospect of anything better—for 
it is U 5 e 4 ess to hope that Uncle Max will ever 
take him into the firm, with his own sons to 
provide for—and Maude with her luxurious 
tastes and not a penny in the world; what a 
fine match it would be! But they both have 
too good sense to think of such a thing.'’ 

Madam Yanderijm only sighed again, and 
was siJenL 

In the mean time Maude wrapped hen-elf 
in her heavy cloak and was pacing restlessly 
up and down the garden walks, with the dry 
leaves rustling about her feet, and the wind 
blowing up damp and chilling from the sea; 
that restless sea that held ail her tlioughts, to 
which her eyes wandered comtaiiUy; so dark 
and sombre, save for that one fleck of sun¬ 
light and the few sails that dotted it far oU'in 
the distance, looking gray and shroud-like in 
the thick misty air. Maude thought with a 
sudden thrill that one of those very sails 
might be bringing the ship that she so di-ead- 
cd and yet longed for—the ship that was to 
bring Max home after his two years’ absence, 
eager, and hopeful, and light-hearted, and 
bringing with liim, among the curious presents 
that he had promised to bring her from the 
quaint okl Dutch city, the India muslin 
wliich she had chosen for a bridal dress when, 
before he went away, she had given him that 
foolish half promise. A promise that was 
broken now, for iu a little more than a week, 
in the little, gray stone church whose spire 
she could see now standing up sharp and stiff 
against the misty sky, she was to make the 
promise that would buid her, for os long as 
she should live, to another. For Max's sake, 
not for her own, she was to do this, she said 
to herself over and over again; for how coiild 
she ruin all his prospects in life by linking her 
poverty to his own? A hundred times her 
Aunt Emily, guessing her secret, Maude 
knew, though she never spoke of it openly, 
had hinted to her how ruinous a marriage 
with one as poor as himself would be to Max. 
And to save her nephew from such a catas¬ 
trophe, as well as fnnn kindness to Maude 
herself, Mrs, Anthoa had taken her to her 
own home in a large city, introduced her at 
once into its gayest society, and schemed and 
manceuvred, as carefully as die would have 
done for her own daughter, as she remark^ 
pathetically to Madam Vanderlyn, to secure 
for her a desirable partL And, after all 


■when the hero appeared, the realization of 
Mrs. Anthon s highest expectation, in the 
shape of Mr. Everson, a gentleman of more 
than twice her years to be sure, but hand¬ 
some and courtly, and, which was chief of all 
merits in Mrs. Anthon's C3'cs, rich, how coaid 
poor Maude say him nay To be sure she 
did venture a faint remonstrance at first, bqt 
with her aunt “pressing her sair,” and her 
grandmother quite as anxious that it shoifld 
be so, though saying less, she was fmn to 
yield at last, witli only one sharp thrill of pain 
at the thought of Max, and of what he would 
say when he should know of it. Then she 
had tried to drown all thought in a whirl of 
gayety, and began to fancy herself quite rec¬ 
onciled to her destiny, until a month ago, 
tliey had come down to quiet little Bracksley 
where the wedding was to take place; then 
everything she saw brought to her memories 
of days before, and Maude’s thoughts, in spite 
of herself, went back to Max. Here was the 
old garden where they had spent so many 
happy hours together, and down below its 
southern wall lay the rocky sea-shore where 
they had played together in those merry 
childhood days that seemed now so dreamlike 
and far away; there was the very rock with a 
seat in it that had served for a throne when 
the/had held mimic courts, in -which she 
was always queen, ruling royally with crown 
and sceptre, and Max her willing andobedient 
vassaL 

What a happy home this had seemetl 
to her then, and how insuflerably londy and 
dull it seemed now ! How could she ever 
Lave thought them pleasant—these bleak, 
rock-y Nova Scotia shores, with that gloomy 
restless ocean tossing and tumbling upon 
them? Everi’ moment that she stayed in 
Bracksley was torture to her; once away from 
them she might be happy, she thought, or at 
least, she might forgeL Aimt Maigaret, they 
said, had suffered from such a grief as this 
once, and she seemed cheerful and happy 
now, with only a little look of softened grief 
in her face; but then, if she did not many the 
one she loved, she at least had not been 
obliged to marry one whom she did not love. 
No, no one had ever borne any pain like hers, 
Maude thought in the bitterness, of her im¬ 
patient, girlish heart, as she walked up and 
down the leaf-strewn garden paths on that 
dreary, December afternoon. 

Suddenly a light step sounded in the walk 
behind her, and she turned her head. 

“Why, Aunt Margaret, how softly you 
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came. You startled me T’ she exclaimed, try¬ 
ing to smile. 

“Aunt Margaret” was a tall, graceful 
woman, of perhaps thirty-five years of age, 
with a face that must once have been remark¬ 
ably beautiful and was still very lovely, with 
soft, clear, gray eyes, and lustreless, pale- 
brown hair. 

I have been watching you from my win¬ 
dow for a long time, and I thought you seem¬ 
ed troubled about something. Can’t 1 comfort 
yon, de.ir?” she said, gently drawing Maude's 
arm within her own. 

For one moment Maude hesitated. If she 
only might tell her grief to some one! But 
it was better not; it was too late now to 
draw back, and it was better that no one 
should know. 

“There is nothing the matter, only my 
head aches, and I was tired of staying in¬ 
doors, and tired of the continued talking about 
preparations for the wedding,” she said. 

“Your Aunt Emily is not pleased that you 
should wear that old dress of mine, I suppose, 
and I don't know but that it is unreasonable 
for me to wish it—a foolish whim, as she says, 
and Maude, dear, if you would really wear a 
different dress I am quite willing to give up 
the idea.” 

“Indeed, I would rather wear that* than 
anytliing else in the world,” answereil Maude, 
quickly. “And Aunt Emily doesn't really 
care, only that she likes to buy fine dresses, 
and have discussions with dressmakers and a 
coutlimai bustle of preparation in the house. 
And grandmother is quite willing that I 
should wear it, but—” 

“But what, dear?” 

“She thinks it strange that you should wish 
it,” answered Maude, gently. 

Miss Trefethcn’s face flushed a little. 

“I could not bear to have any one else 
wear it, but I have a fancy that I should like 
to see you in it. I never wore it myself, you 
know.” 

“1 know; wont you tell me about it? why 
you didn't. Aunt Margaret?” said Maude, 
timidly. “I always wanted to ask you, but 
as you never spoke of it I didn't dare.” 

“ There is xcry little to tell, Maude,” Miss 
Trefethcn answered, hesitatingly. “ The 
dress was given me by the gentleman whom 
I was to have married; it is a very curious 
pattern, you know—he got it abroad. A fo{»l- 
ish quarrel separated us only a week before 
what was to have been our wedding day; he 
was a little imperious aud exacting, and I 


was proud and unyielding—and so wc parted. 
He went abroad, aud I came down here to 
stay with your mother. I have never seen 
him since.” 

Maude had no words of comment or sym¬ 
pathy ready; she only pressed her aunt's 
hand and was silent. 

“ But don't look at me so pityingly, dear” 
said Miss Trefethen, smiling briglitly, llioiiudi 
Maude could not help seeing the nust of tears 
that still veileflher eyes. '“I am notutteily 
wretched. Wc have always sometliin. to live 
for; if our own happiness fails ns, we can find 
comfort in that of others, as 1 do in yours, 
Maude.” 

In Iier happiness! thonght Maude, biiteily. 
O. if she only knew! A sudden, almo^t irie- 
sistible impulse came over her to tell all her 
sorrow; but she crushed it bravely. If it was 
a comfort to her aunt to think her happy slie 
should think so always. 

“I must g# in,” she said. “It is almost 
sunset, and Aunt Emily wants to look at the 
dress this afternoon. Slie thinks it will need 
some alteration, and there is so little lime 
now.” 

But when they reached the house Mrs. 
Anthon, vexed at her niece's abnii)t leave, 
declined to look at the dress that afternoon, 
now that it was so late. 

“But never mind, Maude/’ said her cousin 
Stella, Mrs. Anthon's daughter, a meiry cir! 
of about Maude's own age, “ let wt go up and 
sec it I have always been wild to pull over 
those heaps of old-fashioned finery.” 

“You had better take Aunt Janet with 
YOU,” suggested Madam Vandcrlyn, as tlioy 
left the room. “She knows where all those 
things are, and to whom they belonged, better 
than any one else in the house.” 

Aunt Janet was an old servant who liad 
been In the family for year^, and who when 
summoned, followed the young ladies solemn¬ 
ly up stairs, but evidently rekictant to cxfilorc 
the mysteries of the attic storeroom. 

“It's not canny to trouble such tlungn," she 
said. 

“But Maude is going to wear one of those 
old dresses at her wedding, aunty,'' said 
Stella, “and you’ll see how pretty she will 
lfx>k in it. And we are going to have the 
gayest wedding that ever was. Papa is com¬ 
ing down, and your favorite Max is coming 
home. Grandmother expects him the first of 
next week.” 

“ Tliere's many expected that never comes,” 
said old Janet, shaking- her head solemnly. 
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“ It’s a long journey, and a rough sea that the 
dear buy will have to cross, aud who knows 
but he’s lying stark an’ stilf at the hotlom of 
it, now i*” 

JIaude's cheek blanched, bnt Stella laughed 
gajiy- 

‘*‘Tiie feast was all spread, and the chamber 
ali;;lit, 

For the guest that never came home,’ ” 

she sang, dolefully, imitating exactly the old 
woman’s tone. “‘What a raven you are, 
aunty! You don't think of anything but 
horroi-s! I remember when I used to come 
down here when I was a little girl you u ed 
to sing me to sleep with tjie most doleful 
funeral dirges, and tell me awful stories of 
ghosts aud hobgoblins, till I screamed at the 
sight of my own shadow. It is living in this 
dreary old house that makes you so gloomy; 
uest week, when you hear ‘the blithe wed¬ 
ding bells,’ you'll be as merry as anybody!” 

“N'ot a'weddin’ bells a.e blithe” said old 
Janet, shaking her head solemnly again, as she 
turned the rusty key in the door of the attic 
room. Stella was too impatient to unfolJ the 
hidden treasures to reply; she rushed into 
the room, and with reckless eagerness began 
pulling the heaps of gay finery from the 
drawers. The sunset rays shone in and 
lighted up the quaint, old-fashioned robes of 
faded satin and silk, the tarnished brocades 
and moth-eaten tapestries that still kept some¬ 
thing of their ancient brightness, tlie yellow 
laces, the fans and plumes, and curious old 
trinkets that had a mournful and pathetic in¬ 
terest when one thoiiglit of the hands that 
had touched them tliat were now dust. But 
Stella seemed to be oppresse^l by no such 
thoughts. She was in a perfect ecstasy of 
childish .deliglit. She decked herself in a 
quaint old gown of yellow satin, with a short 
waist and sweeping train, and perching a 
wreath of faded artificdal flowers upon her 
head she danceil about the room before old 
Janet's horror-stricken ejes. Maude, too, 
caught the infection of Stella's gavetv, and 
langiied and jested in a half-reckless way that 
startled herself. 

At last, from one of the drawers, carefully 
folded in numberless wrappings, came the 
wedding dress. It was a lieavy white silk, 
brocaded in a curious pattern, and it had an 
odd, foreign look, though made in a fashion 
that looked almost modem beside those 
ancient garments. 

® How odd I" exclaimed But such 


beautiful silk; do try It on now and see how 
it will look.” And, yielding to Stella's en¬ 
treaties, Maude put it on. Stella could scarct^ 
find words to express her approval of it. 

“It is so charming, made in that old- 
fashioned way, ami fits yon peifectly. You 
must go right down stairs and display it T 
she said. 

So Maude went sweeping do\vn stairs, uith 
Stella following, wliile old Janet stayed to re¬ 
place tlic scattered finery. Mrs. Anthon met 
them at the drawing-room door. 

“ Mr. Everson has come, Maude,” she 
whispered. 

Maude drew back for an instant, with a 
thought of her dress, but the next she was in 
the room, sweeping a gay courtesy, with 
flushed cheeks, to the gentleman who stood 
before the open grate, awaiting her. She 
saw the surprised and startled glance which 
he cast at her dress and hastened to explain. 

“ I have been trying on my—my wedding 
dress,” she said. “ It was one that was made 
for Aunt Margaret, long ago. She never were 
it hereelf, and she wishes me to.” 

Mr. Evei-son still stood silent, with Ills eyes 
fixed upon the dress, and his face pale and 
startled, as if that gay girl, standing in the 
glow of the firelight, with her bright, golden 
hair and pink-flushed cheeks, and the lustrous 
silk settling in bright, gleaming folds about 
her, were some pallid spectre that had risen 
to confront him. Maude looked at him 
wonderiiigly. 

“You don't like it?” she said, timidly and 
hesitatingly. 

“Like it? O yes,” he said, with an efl'ort 
'‘But I was a little surprised. I—I saw one 
like it a long time ago, and —” 

At that moment Mrs. Anthon came sailing 
in, radiant with smiles and gracious greetings, 
with Miss Trefethen following, calm and 
graceful as always, yet with a little tiiige of 
color on her usually pale cheek, aiul—a keen 
observer would have noticed—a fitful sparkle 
in her usually cool and calm gray eyes. Maude 
stayed only to make a hasty apology, and then 
fled aw.ay to her room to change her dress; if 
she had not done so her keen eyes would 
have been sure to note what Mrs. Anthon 
was too smilingly self-satisfied and self- 
absorbed to do—Mr. Ex'erson’s quick start of 
recognition, and the swift pallor that stole the 
flush fn>m Mbs Trefethen’s cheek. But’be¬ 
fore Maude returned Mrs. Anthon’s volubility 
liad set them at case, and she only noticed 
that her Aunt Margaret "was more restless 
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and talkative than usual, and Mr. Everson 
more silent and pre-occupied. 

But Maude herself had slipped ofTj'n’itli her 
gay dress, the reckless merriment that had 
made her half forget her sorrows, and when 
the household separated for the night she 
was fain to creep into her bed and try to slmt 
out the past and the future from her mind; 
yetoppres-ed with grief and dread, and with 
thoughts that flow, despite all her efibrts, out 
on to the wide ocean, to that home-bound 
vessel that was bringing Mas to such bitter, 
pain and disappointment. And then that 
dreary sea that moaned and plashed on the 
rocky shore beneath her window Ihlled her 
to sleep. 

A red shaft of morning sunlight streaming 
into her face awoke her. She started up 
quickly, fearing that she had overslept herself; 
but looking down into the garden she was 
reassured, for there was Aunt Margaiet re¬ 
turning from the walk which she tO( k every 
morning before breakfast, and Mr. dveison 
walking beside her. Ue was an early riset, 
Maude thought, and had probably met Aunt 
Margaret in the garden. 

And Maude was right, Mr. Everson was an 
early riser;, but on this particular morning a 
spell had lure<l him out—the flutter of a gray 
dress down in a garden path; and he hurried 
towards it with eager footsteps, and a light in 
his eyes that Maude's presence had never been 
able to bring there. The gray dress still 
moved slowly along, its wearer did not heed 
his swift, light footsteps until he stood beside 
her. lie stretched his arms out towards her, 
his face kindling, his eyes full of eager joy. 

“Mai^aret, Margaret, I have found you at 
lastr he said. 

A flush rose to Miss Trefetlien's face, then 
faded, leaving it paler than before: for one 
moment the white hand fluttered in his 
strong clasp, then it was drawn hastily away. 

“Margaret, 1 have sought for yon so lone, 
and so far! My darling, surely you do not 
keep the memory of that foolish quarrel? you 
will not let anything separate us now T’ 

Miss Trefethen’s lip quivered like a grieved 
child's her eyes filled wi h tears, but her voice 
was firm ami unwavering. 

“ Ralph, you forget—Maude,” she said. 

“ No, 1 do not forget her,” he said, “but, 
Margaret, she is a child, and she does not love 
me. Now I know why I fancied that I loved 
her—that she might one day fill your place in 
jny heart; it was that resemblance to you 
which I felt, without seeing or anulyzing. I 


know she does not love me as my wife should, 
and she will be glad to be released from her 
promise. Margaret, if you still love me you 
cannot—” 

“ Ka'ph, you are talking thoughtlessly; you 
would not say this in a calmer moment. If I 
do love you still”—then the firm voice did 
waver a little—“1 will not piircliase my hap- 
piness at the expense of aiiotlier's. Maude is 
not worldly or heartless, she would never 
have promised to marry you if she had not 
loved you. When her mother died I promised 
to watch over her and care for hqf, to regard 
her happiness rather tlian my own, and, 
Ralph, I will keep my promise.” 

Just at that moment Mr, Everson looked 
up and saw Maude standing in her window, 
bright and fresh as a rose, and nodding to 
them gayly, with a smile that no one would 
have seen was forced. Was what Margaret 
said true? Did this child really love him? 
And if she did—? But still it was a hard 
struggle, and all Miss Trefethen's calm reason¬ 
ing but half convinced him, though he was 
forced to yield to it. 

But when Maude met them in the hall there 
was no trace of pain in their faces. After 
breakfast Mr* Everson, much to Maude's re¬ 
lief, announced that a business engagement 
called him to Halifax, whence he should be 
able to return only on the day before the 
wedding. After he had gone the bustle of 
preparations, which his presence had a little 
intemipted, was begun again with renewed 
zeal; a drift of silk, and muslin, and lace was 
heaped upon every chair and sofa, and Maude 
became a lay figure under the hands of the 
stylish dressmakers imported to Bracksley for 
her especial ben<^t, by Mrs. Anthon. She 
moved about in a sort of dream through all 
the swift-passing days of that week, annoying 
Mrs. Anthon almost beyond eiiduranfce by her 
indifference with regard to her trousseau, 
sitting always by a window that looked out on 
the sea, with hands folded listlessly, and with 
dreamy, drooping eyes. 

At last came the day before the wedding, 
and with it Mr. Everson, not happy and gay 
as a bridegroom should be,but grave, and un¬ 
smiling, and restless; but, save perhaps Miss 
Trefethen, every one was hw pre-occupied to 
notice it. Mrs. Anthon with the never-ending 
arrangements for the wedding, Maude with 
Iicr own grief, and Madam Yanderlyu with her 
anxiety lost something had happened to Max 
—already a week had parsed since the day on 
which they had expected him, and as yet 
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there hail been nothing hoard from him. 

It a day of rain and tempest that grew 
more and more violent as night came on. The 
wind wailed and shrieked round the house, 
and the sea lashed itself into a fury and hurletl 
its waves against the roclcs with a roaring like 
thunder. All night that sound rang in Maude’s 
ears, all night before her eyes passed visions of 
storm and shipwreck; she fancied she heard 
cries for help iu the shrieking of the wiml, and 
when at last, a restless, troubled sleep came 
to her, those fancies still Ifaunted her dreams. 
But the morning dawned clear and cloudless, 
and still in a sort of dream, Maude allowed 
herself v- be dressed iu her bridal robes, and 
came down with a feverish flush on her cheek 
and a restless sparkle in her eyes, to the 
drawing-room where the bridal party were 
awaiting her, ready to proceed to the church 
where the ceremony was to be performed. As 
she crossed the hall some one stood there 
talking to 3Iadam Tanderiyn. Maude caught 
a word of the conversation, and stopped to 
listen, spellbound by a fear that, fluttering 
about her heart for days, had suddenly taken 
actual fonn. 

‘•She struck on the rocks below Eagle 
I’oint, and in that sea it was impossible for 
. any help to get to her. The mate was the 
only one who escaped. The Sea Foam was 
her name, I believe.” 

That was all that Maude heanl. Even 
Madam Tanderlyn’s sharp cry of anguish did 
not reach her ear. One quick, gasping cry 
came from her lips—“O Max, Max!"—then 
•she slipped down, white and senseless, to the 
floor, the folds of her bridal dress and the 
filmy lace of her bridal veil settling round her 
like a snow-drift. 

"Weeks and months passed before conscious¬ 
ness came wholly back to her. She lay tossing 
in the delirium of fever, raving constantly of 
the sea, of storm and shipwreck, and calling 
l.itcously upon Max to forgive her. She knew 
none of the loving, anxious faces that bent 
over her; the tender words that fell on her 
ear spoke but vaguely to her senses. But one 
morning, when there was already a faint breath 
of corning spring in . the air, she opened her 
eyes with their old light in them, and a look 
of bewildered consciousness on her face. In 
an instant noeraory bron^t back all the 
past. 

“O Aunt Margaret—” she begait^ as her 
eyes fell on Miss Trefethen’s face. 

“Hush, dear, you mustn’t talk yet,” Aunt 


Margaret said, pressing the pale lixs with her 
own. 

“ But I must. Aunt Margaret. I want to 
know—to know everything. Where is Mr. 
Everson ? Aunt Margaret, jou ninst tell him 
for me that I can never be his wife! O. how 
could I ever have been so wicked! 1 loved 
Max—I promised to marry him. I didn't tell 
any of you because I knew you wouldn’t like 
it. But he is dead now, and I can tell. O 
Aunt Margaret, how can I live when Max is 
dead *?” 

Miss Trefethen’s eyes filled with tears, but 
they were very* glad and hopeful ones. 

“Max is not dead, dear,” she said, gently. 
“He was detained and did not tal\e passage in 
the Sea Foam, as he intended. He is here 
now, safe and well, only troubled and anxious 
about you as we have all been.” 

Max not dead ? had all that been a terrible 
dream? But Maude’s joy was qiienched by a 
sudden thrill of remembrance. 

“Mr. Everson—Aunt Margaret, where is 
he?’’ she said, faintly. 

“He is here, too, dear.” 

“ Wliat will they say—what will he say— 
when you tell him that I cannot mairv 
him ?*’ 

Miss Trefethen hesitated a moment, a 
quick flush leaping up into her cheek. Tlien 
she leaned down over Maude’s pillow and 
whispered a sentence. Doubt, and bewihler- 
ment, and joy changeil plac« rapklly in 
Maude’s face. East a flood of happy tears 
broke fmm her eyes, in the midst of which 
Miss Tn*fcthen stole softly away,.leaving her 
to the quiet and rest which she so much 
jjectled. 

On a bright morning in May there was a 
double wedding in Bracksley clmrclr, and Miss 
Trefethen wore her own bridal dress that 
was made so many years before; and Maude 
■wore the India muslin which Max had not 
forgotten to bring- 

“Well, thcre were ‘blithe weddin’ bells,' 
anyway, aunty, weren’t they?” said Stella, 
gayly, to old Janet, as she sprang from one of 
the carriages that brought the bridal party 
from the church. And old Janet as she 
looked at the group of happy faces—even Mrs. 
Anthon was gracious and smiling, f.-r Max 
had really been taken into the firm by his 
uncle, so it wasn’t so very bad—actually re¬ 
laxed her grim features into a smile as shs 
nodded assent. 
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MILDRED’S CROSS. 

BY LOTTIi: 


“Yes sir, you will indeed find a great 
change; Miss Mildred has improved very 
much.” 

“ Indeed T’ One might easily imagine that 
the speaker mentally added, “ there was room 
enough for it,” by the sarcastic tone in which 
the above was uttered, but he said nothing 
more, but tipped his chair back and .pufTed 
aw ay, watching the vapory wreaths of smoke 
as they floated away, and cast a ^nce now 
ami then toward Mrs. Haskell the house¬ 
keeper. 

Yes, Mr. Lucien, Miss Mildred is a fine 
younglady, pretty, amiable and accomplished.” 

“ Pshaw!” 

“ Dear me, he is just the strange creature 
that he was five years j^o,” thought Mrs. 


Haskell. “ Yes sir, she is indeed; you will be 
delighted to see how lovely she has grown. I 
will send her to you at once.” 

** Well, she wishes me evidently to bear in 
mim} that my protege has improved,” thought 
Lucien Rushton, as the housekeeper left him. 
“It is very odd, but that little girl whom I 
left here five years :^o, a little black-eyed elf 
in pinafores, somehow, or rather has entirely 
gone out of ray recollection, yet she must be 
eighteen if she is a day, quite a young lady. I 
wonder what she is like! Like all her sex, 
sentimental, idle, silly, extravagant Bah! I 
dread it.” 

“ Mr. Rushton, Miss Mildred will see you in 
lier parlor. Tliis way please.” 

“Well, upon my word, matters have come 
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to a queer stand tliat I sliould le ordered be¬ 
fore Miss Mildred in tliis uay. It strikes me 
that I coulil have seen her here quite as well. 
I wonder who stands highest here in au¬ 
thority,” thought Rushton; but nevertheless 
he arose and followed Mrs. Haskell with a 
veiT good grace. 

It was a lar^e, elegantly-furnished apart¬ 
ment, w’ith a soft carpet whereupon the 
heaviest foot might tread noiselessly. Tlie 
walls were covered with rare pictures; faces 
tliat seemed to live upon the canvas, eyes 
that met your gaze with a life-like earnestness, 
landscai>es that carried one back to the green 
fields and dark woods, and almost made one 
listen for the rustle of the leaves; or long 
stretch of rock-j' beach and foam-crested 
waves, made you pause before tiiom to listen 
for their mournful music; marble busts of 
great men, and exquicitc little groups, the 
fanciful ideas of the ambitious sculptor; 
vases of curious devices, and pretty little or¬ 
naments lay here and there, all betraying the 
taste of the fair owner. 

Before the fire Mildred Blanchard sat. un¬ 
conscious of their presence, and everything 
save her own dreamy thoughts. He could 
not see her face, only see the fine form, the 
sweeping folds of her rich dress, and the 
well-shaped head and coils of shining hair. 

*• Mildred r She turned, and perceiving 
them, arose and came toward them. Lncien 
Rushton looked inquiringly toward Mrs. 
Haskell. Could this be the little romp lie 
had left five years before ? This girl before 
him, radiant in her glorious beauty? • 

‘-Miss Mildred, Mr. Rushton.” 

She held out her hands and smiled her wel¬ 
come, and he took them and looketl into her 
face with an earnestness that brouglit tlie 
blood in a torrent to her face, and tlie darlc 
eyes drooped until the long lashes swept her 
cheek. 

“ I am glad to meet you, Mr. Rushton.” 

“And 1 am glad to meet you, Mildred, al-' 
though you seem a perfect stranger. I see no 
trace of the little girl I left behind me. You 
are greatly changed.” 

“Am I? I see no change in yourselfi” 

“ You remember me, then?^* 

“Perfectly.” 

“And you are glad to see me?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Thank you. It is very pleasant to find 
some one at home to welcome me after all 
these years of absence. Come J.it down and 
tell me of your life during these past years.” 


“It would be hardly worth yoim while to 
listen. My life has been like Uiat of school¬ 
girls generally. I have been very, very happy, 
tlianks to your kindness.” 

“ AVliy, to me ?” 

“ Because, but for your benevolence I should 
have been unable to enjoy the luxuries that 
make up my world; but for you, I should 
have been homeless, and in all probability 
been a shop girl, and gone liome from my 
hard work, with a face like those 1 see night 
after night, from my window, where young 
girls pass in crowds with such sad, world- 
weaiy faces that my lieart aches for them. 1’ 
should have been among them but for you.” 

“ Heaven forbid!” 

“Wliynol? There are thousands as deli¬ 
cate as myself who are forced to earn their 
own bread. "Wliy not I ?” 

“ Let us talk of something else.” And there 
in the dim firelight the two sat talking of 
their past, and perhaps their future. 

There was nothing remarkable in the way 
in which they chanced to be thrown together, 
a mere everyday occurrence. Rushton Hall 
needed a housekeeper. Miss Adcla Rushton, 
who had for years presided over her brothers 
house, suddenly died, and he, finding the re¬ 
sponsibility he was obliged to assume by no 
means a slight one, advertised at once for a 
housekeeper. A pale, little woman, dressed 
in deep mourning, accompanied by a little 
girl of eleven or twelve yeai-s of age, was the 
very first applicant, and he sought no further. 
There was something so quiet and refined 
about her, so different from the class he ex¬ 
pected to deal with, and, more than all, she 
reminded him of his mother, and that was 
enough; immediately Mrs. Blanchard became 
mistress of Rushton Hall. 

Lucien Rushton was not fond of children, 
particularly, if they were in any degree 
strange, and he at once concluded that Mil¬ 
dred Blanchanl was tlie strangest creature he 
ever met, so they never got acquainted. When 
Mrs. Blanchanl died, he felt her loss, indeed, 
for she had most faithfully discharged her 
duties, and made his home a happy one; and 
for her sake he could not shut his lieait 
against the friendless orphan; so he adopted 
her, and sent her away to school, provide] 
everything necessary for her ctimfort and 
case; and little Mildred went on her happy 
life without a care or grief, seeing but little of 
her careless gimrdiah, only meeting him occa¬ 
sionally during her short vacations, and lie 
loft for Europe without even a good-by; and 
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thus she faded from his memory, lier name 
never passed his lips or entered his heart 
during his long absence, and her existence 
was forgotten until Mi's. Haskell mentioned 
her name the hour of his arrival. lie wonder¬ 
ed at his strange forgetfulness, and allowed 
memory to carry him back to the strange 
child, with her big, black eyes and odd man¬ 
ners, and, although the housekeeper tried to 
convince him that Miss Mildred had gi-eatly 
improved, he was by no means prepared for 
the vision of grace and beauty that met his 
astonished gaze. He went to his room that 
night feeling very mucli as a person feels in a 
dream, and he actually rubbed his eyes, to 
assure himself that lie was wide awake. 

“ Confounded awkward place, this,*’ said ho, 
on finding that he was wide awake. “ 1 liardly 
know what to do. I can't call her my daugh¬ 
ter or my niece, everybody would know 
better. She b a lovely girl. Who would have 
thought it?*’ 

Perhaps Mildred sought her room with the 
same Uiought She had ample reason for 
them, for this guardian was neither old nor 
ugly. 

“ Miss Mildred rises early, sii‘, and takes a 
ride hcforc breakfast,” saitl the servant, in 
answer to Mr. Rushton's iiujuiry. 

“So Mildred is an early riser. Humph! 
unlike American girls.” 

“ ^Vliat is that, Mr. Uushton ?” 

“I was speaking of your early rising: a 
practice not much in use among our American 
girls. I am glad to leani that it is one of 
your habits.” 

“ Thank you.” 

“It will be an example for the ladies I 
expect daily.” 

“ Company, ah T’ 

“Yes.” 

A shadow passed over her face. Of all 
things in the world she dreaded to meet 
strangers. She had seen enough of them to 
know tliat they were cold and curious, and 
she had no desire to know more. Besides, 
she had promised herself many happy hours 
in the society of her guardian, in listening to 
a recital of his travels and experiences, and 
company would interfere. 

He saw the cloud and said: 

“ You are not pleased.” 

“ Yo sir.” 

“You will receive and entertain my 
guests ?” 

“ Yes sir, to the best of my ability.” 

“ That is all I ask. A party of friends will 


spend a few weeks; after their departure, 
you can go back to the old quiet lile if you 
choose.” 

“ I shall. I do not like society, generally.” 

“You are very strange; young girls gener¬ 
ally prefer society to solitude.” 

“ I am an exception.” 

From garret to cellar the house rang with 
their gayety, and in a few days the quietness 
that had so long pen-aded was driven far 
away, and each nook and comer was, as well 
as the drawing-rooms and hall, one scene of 
confusion. 

Mildred, quiet, graceful and lady-like, treat¬ 
ed each guest with politeness—nothing more. 
She was not at home among them, and she 
was not hypocritical enough to laugh and ap¬ 
pear meny, when in her heart she wished 
tliein leagues away. So she kept in her own 
pretty rooms as much as she could, without- 
appearing x>ositively rude, and none pre¬ 
sumed to thrust themselves upon her 
uninvited. 

One afternoon Arthur Langley, one of the 
guests, a handsome, dashing fellow, who had 
been casting sly glances in Mildred’s direction 
from the hour of their meeting, in passing 
along the hall, saw through the open door the 
taste and elegance therein, and the beautiful 
occupant alone busily engaged with her 
sewing. 

“Ah!” thought he, “tliis is -whore she 
hides herself when I want her for a drive or 
a walk after dinner!” 

Arthur Langley was not timid, and it did 
not cost him a thought, when he stood boldly 
upon the threshold and said: 

“ May I come hi ?” 

“ Yes, I suppose so.” 

“Not very cordial, upon my word,” he 
thought, but added, aloud, “ then I will do so. 
You are delightfully situated. This is the 
best part of the house, and j'ou have a cosy, 
nice, homelike retreat, but you should not 
keep it all to yourseIC” 

“ Perhaps DOt» sir, but I am very selfish.” 

“ You should not be. It is a bad trait in 
one's character.” 

“ Every one is selfish.” 

“ Not so. I am not.” 

“ Yes you are, sir.” 

“ That is what I call a flat contradiction, 
indeetl,” thought he. “ You are severe, Miss 
Blanchard. Do you mean it?’ said he, lean¬ 
ing over her chair and looking into her face. 

She looked up quickly, and a smile flitted 
across her face, at his earnestness. 
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“ Of conree.” 

A fjKjtfall in the hall caused them both to 
look toward the door. Mr. Rushton stood 
there looking calmly at them. He stood but 
a moment, and then walked away without 
speaJnng. The hot blood rushed to ilildred’s 
face, and for a moment she could have struck 
Langley for his boldness, then she was angry 
with herself for that smile. He had seen it. 
■NVhat would he think? Pshaw! nothing, of 
course not. Why should he? Surely she 
was old enough to smile upon a gentleman if 
she chose, without asking permission, and he 
would not care for her to do so. Thus Mildred 
silenced her heart, thus grew more civil to 
her visitor, and, until supper, he lingered in 
her pretty drawing-room, and iistened to her 
pleasant conversation. 

“ Have you passed the afternoon pleasantly. 
Miss Mildred ?•’ asked hergiiardian, at supper. 

Quite so, thank you,” she replied, without 
raising her eyes. 

“I am glad. I was afraid you might feel 
lonely.” 

“Thank you, sir; I did not.*’ 

“Will you join us to-night? we are going 
out for a sail.” 

“You are very kind, but I think I will 
remain at home.” 

“ Langley, you will go, of course?*’ 

“Where?” he asked, as though perfectly 
tmcunscious of the conversation going on at 
his veiy elbow. 

“ O, out for a saiL” 

“Couldn't think of it. I am not particu- 
lai'ly.fond of that sort of amusement.” 

Mililnid's eyes flashed. He would give Mr. 
Rushton every reason to think that it was 
understood between them. 

“ The old gent will be jealous, Mks Blan¬ 
chard," said Langley, as they passed out of 
the supper-room. 

Jealous! Was it possible that any one 
coupleil her name with his. If so, how strange 
aud awkward his position. Mildred stifled the 
cry that rose from her heart, hurried to her 
own room and locked her door, determining 
to pass the evening alone. 

She began for the first time to realize the 
awkward position in which she was placed. 
Upon Mr. Rushton’s bounty she had no claim. 
He was nothing to her, and how mean and 
worthless'she must seem, thus dependent upon 
him, making no exertion to help herself^ look¬ 
ing to him for everything. 

“I will go away! I will be dependent no 
longer. These people look at me so strangely. 


as if they thought me what I really am, a poor 
nobody. I will give them room for no further 
speculation. I will go to-morrow.” 

To-morrow—but where ? 

Where, it matters not Heaven had pro¬ 
vided for her when left a helpless child, alone,, 
and she had no fears. Others did the. same; 
others as delicate as herself. A vision of the 
crowd of pale-faced girls, that had so awaken¬ 
ed her sympathy, came before her. She would 
never be a shop-girl, however, for she could 
teach, or write, and so with her brain in a 
strange, confused whiri, Mildred gathered up 
her wardrobe aud laid each thing carefully in 
her trunk, wrote a brief but sufficiently ex¬ 
planatory note to Mr. Rushton, went to her 
bed and cried herself to sleep. 

“Is Mildred ill, Mrs. Haskell? It is long 
past her hour of rising,” said Mr. Rushton, the 
next morning. 

“I will see, sir.” In a moment she came 
back pale and flurried. “Miss Mildred is not 
in her room, sir, but here is a note directed 
to yourself, which I found upon her table.” 

“A letter for me!” He hastily broke the 
seal and read. It was brief but pointed. She 
explained the motives which prompted her. 
Told him how embarrassing bersituatioii had 
been since his arrival, of her delicacy in ac¬ 
cepting his bounty, and be^ing him to allow 
her to pass from his memory as she had done 
during the years of his absence. 

Rushton crushed the paper in his hand, and 
strode toward the stable. 

“ Jackson, did you drive Miss Mildred out 
this morning?” 

“ Y'es sir, to the depot She left for the city 
in the first train.” 

“ Foolish chUd!” 

He did not wish to furnish material for 
gossip for the whole party, during tbeir stay, 
so he quietly informed them at breakfast that 
Miss Mildred had suddenly been called away, 
and would not return for several days, and 
thus prevented further inquiry. 

“ Strange,” he thought, “ that she should so 
foolishly turn from ahomelike this, to poverty 
and wretchedness, for such must certainly 
follow her, weak, inexperienced girl as she is. 
I must seek her at once.” 

« « » « • 

“ I hate you, you are a cross, mean old 
mmd, and my mother says so.” These were 
the endearing epithets that were daily heap¬ 
ed nj)on the poor head of Miss Gilson, th$ ill- 
paid governess of the juvenile portion of the 
Marie family, and so did not wince at 
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this, merely giving tlie offending youngster a 
sharp look, and placing before him, for the 
twentieth time, the schoolbook, which liatl 
as many times been thrown at her head, or 
upon the floor. 

“ Master Harry, I shall call your mamma if 
you do not attend to your lessons.” 

“ I don't care. She will fix you for trying 
to make me study when I don't feel like it. 
So, what will you make by it, old lady?” 

“ Kothing, surely,” thought the weary gov¬ 
erness, for she vcr>’ well knew that Harrj’ 
spoke the truth. So she turned to the others. 
Delightful situation, indeed! Coaxing, plead¬ 
ing from jnorning until night, listening to 
recitals of half-leanied lessons; rebuked hy 
mamma for their slow progress; growled at 
by papa, who considered governesses the 
largest kind of humbug, and tolerated only 
for Mrs. Marie's sake, who tolerated them 
simply because it was fiishionable. 

Poor Miss Gilson. IIow many times the 
white hand passed over the aching brow, and 
the dark eyes grew moist with bitter tears. 
Shii was not used to it evidently, this rough, 
hard life; if she had been it would not have 
pained her so. Mrs. Marie often came upon 
lier, sitting with folded hands, her eyes wan¬ 
dering away out beyond the tall houses, with 
such a strange, dreamy look in their depths, 
as though in the clouds lay sweet picture-j of 
the past. There was no looking into the 
future, one could easily see that. Mrs. Marie 
concluded she must be love-sick, and declared 
she would not have her in the house. Miss 
Gilson heard her declaration, and pride for¬ 
bade her w’aiting for a dismissal, but prompted 
her to withdrawal once, which she did, to the 
utter consternation of Mrs. Marie, who had 
not the most remote idea of discharging her. 

Once more, Miss Gilson packed her trunk 
and started forth. She had found a little 
room in a quiet house, where she could live a 
short time until something presented itself. 
Something presented itself shortly, in the 
shajHi of an advertisement. Somebody wanted 
a governess, so she replied at once, and was 
soon favored with a call from the advertising 
party, Mrs, Watson. The very first thing 
necessaiy was references. Miss Gilson was 
very sorry, but, being a perfect stranger in the 
city, it was impossible to obtain references. 
Mrs. Watson might take her a few weeks on 
trial. Mrs, Watson could not think of it, so 
she lost the situation. 

Miss Gilson went on, day after day, seeking 
employment, but in vain; and she awoke one 


morning to find herself the possessor of a 
nigged fifty cent bill, all the money she had 
in the world. It was Wednesday morning, 
and fortunately she had paid her board 
until Saturday night, so she could face her 
landlady without flinching, but that was all; 
no prospect of obtaining more, 

“ Well, I don’t know what I am to do, I aui 
sure; I cannot obtain a situation as governess 
or music teacher without references. 1 know 
of nothing but sewing, plain sewing. Dear 
me! they do not make enough to keep soul 
and body together. But it will at least keep 
me from actual stan-alion. I will tiy it. and 
sec. lean but try; if I fail I have done no 
more thau thousands have done before me.” 

Into a tailoring establishment, down toim, 
Miss Gilson walked with the air of a iierson 
who was determined upon succeeding, and 
soon walked out with her bundle of work and 
the knowledge that she had done so. 

It jiroved to. be no easy task, to sit from 
monn'ng until night stitching away on the 
heavy work, and Miss Gilson's heart and 
fingers grew weary. In vain she searched the 
long column of “ wants ” that daily lined tlie 
papers, to find a situation, whereby she might 
change her impleasaut mode of living, and 
t’.ie jioor seamstress grew pale each day, until 
the brightness faded from her face entirely, 
and she looked gray and old. The cross she 
bail taken upon herself was too heavy, and 
she groaned beneath its weight. It would 
crush her, by-and-by, unless some friendly 
hand lessened its weight. Poor, sad-faced 
woman! Tliere are but few real brave women 
in this world, and she was not one of them, 
although she had struggled liard and kept up 
for a Jong time; but she was fast losing heart. 

One evening, coming home in the dini 
twilight, with her work, she let her mind 
wander far away, back to the old-time joys, 
and the crowded streets of the dirty city faded 
from her sight The bustle and noise grew 
fainter, mid then died away altogether, and 
the poor seamstress was happier in the sweet 
forgetfulness that followed, than she had been 
for months. 

* ♦ « if * 

“ There are no cards, sir, nothing by which 
we can learn her name or residence. She is 
probably a servant, or something of the kind. 
She Will be around all right in a few minutes.” 

A servant, or something of the kind! This 
man saw only the plain, cheap dress and 
scanty shawl. The other, the kind-faced 
doctor, who was leaning over her, saw the 
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small, -irliite hand, and the delicately-chiselled 
features, and thought, “ she is a lady, at all 
events.” 

“ Never mind, sir. I’ll take care of her 
myself.” 

Thus Miss Gilson’s life changed. 

A sweet, delicious awakening, from a long, 
refreshing sleep, into a world full of light and 
beauty. Miss Gilson looked about her. Such 
real elegance! surely this must be home. Tet 
no; for, from without, the noisy din of the 
city could plainly be heard, so it could not be 
home. It was very pleasant, this picture- 
lined room, with its soa curtains and richly- 
colored carpets, and delicate ornaments 
scattered iiere and there. It seemed like a 
dream, and, child-like, she closed her eves, 
and then opened them again quietly to see if 
it was a.reality. Tes, it must be, for it was 
all theie. 

“Are you better, poor child ?” The oirner 
of the pleasant voice leaned over her, -vrith 
almost motherly tenderness. 

“Yes, much better, thank you. But how 
came 1 here?*’ 

“You fainted hi the street last night, and 
Doctor LInds.ay brought you home. You 
were very ill all night, and we had to use 
every possible means to prevent you from 
having a fever. You have had a long, sweet 
sleep, and 1 am glad to find you better. But 
you are not strong yet, but need rest, and you 
must not rise tcMlay.” 

She was perfectly contented U) lie, and 
watch the little busybody as she fidgctc<l 
about the room, coming every now and then 
to give the pillow a pat, and to see if she 
needed anything, and thus she passed the 
long day. , 

The ne.vt day, dressed in a soft wrapper, 
her dark hair smoothed back from her white 
forehead, she received her kind benefactor. 

He came and look her hand, saying, 
kindly: 

“ You are better, my young friend?” 

“Yes sir, thank you.” 

“Are you strong enough to join me at 
dinner?” 

“ O yes, I beg do not let me occasion more 
trouble.” 

“ It is no trouble, child, to send your meals 
to your room, but it will be mneh more 
pleasant to come down to the dining-room. I 
shall have company to-day, merely an old 
friend; no one whom you need feel the least 
embarrassed at meeting.” 


Miss Gilson would really have preferred her 
meals in her own room, rather than' meet a 
stranger, but she could not recall her ex¬ 
pressed willingness to join him, so she said 
nothing about it. 

They talked on for a long time, and he, 
■with his peculiar delicacy of manner,'gradu¬ 
ally drew her out, and they chatted on with 
the familiarity of old friends, until the sharp 
ring of the bell for a moment iiitemipted 
thein. 

“ Tliat is my friend; I know his ring,” said 
he, rising and going to-ward the door. “Ah, 
right on time, my boy; am glad to see you. 
Miss Gilson, allow me to present my friend, 
Mr. Hushton.” 

“Mr. RushtonP 

“ Mildred P 

The blood crimsoned her face, and for a 
moment she stood with bowcil head and 
drooping eyes. 

“Mildred, speak td me, poor child. You 
arc glad to see mo, are you not?” 

“ Yes, delighted, Mr. Rushton.” 

“Well, well, I don't undeis^tand tliis at all; 
what does it mean, Lucien ?” 

“ Tliero has been a slight mistake, Doctor 
Lindsay; this is not Miss Gilson, but Mildred 
Blanchanl, my ward.” 

“Well, that is otld.” 

Tliat evening, in the drawing-room, they 
sat, Mildred and her kind friend, and she told 
him of her life during the past two or three 
mouths, and he shuddered and drew her close 
to him. 

“Will you go back home with me, 
Mildred?” 

“Independence is sweet.” 

“You can be independent Will you be¬ 
lieve me if I tell you that I am dei>endent 
upon you?” 

“ For what, pray ?” 

“Love, Mildred. Xo, don't start, child, I 
mean it I know I am toe old to talk such 
things to you, but they are in my heart.” 

Her answer came. She nestled close in his 
arras, and laid her weary* head upon his 
shoulder. 

“ Take me home.” 

The very next day Doctor Lindsay and 
Lucien carried their charge back to Rusliton 
Hall, and in the village clmrcli, Doctor 
Lindsay gave the bride away some few weeks 
later. 
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CHAPTER I. 

FOAM o’ THE SEA. 

When Bums apostrophized teeth-aelic as 
the “ hell o' all diseases,” lie could not have 
known what sea-sickness is. 

He whose grinders or incisors are to him 
for the time the root (tf all evil may ex- 
IHjrience hope, desire, rage; but the victim of 
sea-sickness knows not hope nor fear, and if 
any desire visit his aiDicted bosom, it is the 
desire for immediate annihilation. Pride and 
dignity fly i\s we appniach • this infenio, 
modesty and delicacy wither like flowers in 
the frost in the breath of its atmosphere, and 
the only sounds heard there are sighs, and 
moans, ami ejaculations of despair. There 
is tio curling of hair nor tying of shoe-strings 
in this nightmare domain, and its nectar and 
ambrosia are brandy and salt-fish eaten and 
drunk in bitterness, and rejected by the 
stomach with retching and agony unspeak¬ 
able. Affection dies in the hearts of the sea¬ 
sick, man nor woman delights them not, and 
loathsome is he who would entertain them. 
They Iiave no eye for the beauties of nature, 
and sublime sentiments are an abhorrence to 
them. A woman in sea-sickness is capable of 
j^oing without her wig and teeth, and a man 
in the same will forget to listen when money 
is spoken of. 

All this preamble is preparatory to intro¬ 
ducing Miss Cora Ware to the reader, without 
to tha^ young lady^s reputation for 
<hgnity, modesty and gootl taste. 

llie steamer Don Carlos encountered a 
stonn (on her way from New Orleans to Bos¬ 
ton), which for one day made her saloons and 
decks a solitude. On the second day, witli a 
fair wind and sunny sky, a score or more of 
Wretched beings made their appearance in 
dishabille in the moniing, and by evening 
most of tlie others crept out in demi-toilet. 

The next morning the passengers, with few 
exceptions, were as gay and lively as the 
fishes through whose element they were 


cutting their way. This gala-day went out 
with a gorgeous sunset, the sky a curd of fire 
from western horizon to zenith, and melting 
through scarlet, rose, crimson and violet, to 
the eastern horizon. The passengers were 
grouped about chatting with old acquaint¬ 
ances, manoeuvering to form new ones, or 
watching the scene of air and water. 

The only person who seemed to do neither 
was a gentleman who sat in an anu-chair in 
a comer of the afler-ileck next the saloon. 
This was a noticeable man both in make and 
expression. He was nearly, or quite, six feet 
tall, and although atliletic, his height gave 
him an appearance of slenderness. It was 
only when a really slender man passed by 
him that one noticed how muscular he was. 
iXis comp/exion was fliir but shgfitfy tanned, 
his hair flaxen and soft, brushed in a smooth 
Wave across his forehead, and pushed back at 
the sides, his long beard and mustachios of 
a warmer color, veiy nearly approachin® 
gold. 

I am not sure that I altogether admire the 
gentleman’s eyes, which are a cold light blue; 
but his nose is perfect, rather long, showing 
ability, curved in the nostrils for spirit, high 
between the eyes where phienologists locate 
form and color, and with that faint classic 
Curve upward in the centre which makes the 
line of beauty. The general form of his head 
and face is long, but the forehead swells out 
at the sides in the inventive and mechanical 
3^0DSf showing which way his ability is most 
likely to be eflTective. 

A superficial obsen’er would conclude, from 
a strong compression of the mouth and a 
Certain fi.xedness of the face, that the man is 
stem and reserved; one better acquainted 
With him, or looking more closely, might 
guess that these characteristics, if they exist, 
are but consequent on a mingled pride and 
Self-distrust, which may themselves be less the 
nature of the man, than the result of 
circumstances. 

This gentleman's dress is a rough gtay 
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travellitis-suit, with a black felt hat drawn 
low over the brows; and one finical in such' 
matters wouid be pleased to obsen-e that he 
has a neat foot well-booted, and that these 
boots rest on the deck and not in mid air. 
Indeed, Mr. George Francis Burkmar, as his 
baggage is marked, is as notable for an air of 
quiet good-breeding, as for good looks. 

lie s.at le.ining l)ack in his chair, his eyes 
we-ariiig th.at curious veiled look which some 
persons c.an assume at will, when, without 
appearing to notice, they are really watchful 
of everything that goes on .about them. He 
did not stir, tliough ladies practised all tlieir 
wiles to induce him to turn his head, but 
suffered the pronienaders to move about him 
:is the waters part and wash around a ledge, 
lie appeared to think nothing worth a glance 
unless it was some far-oflT craft, or tlie glitter¬ 
ing froth churned up by the ste.amer wheels, 
or the gay little frigate that danced past 
tliem and away southward, near enough for 
them to see the waving of handkerchiefs and 
hear a faint cheer .across the glorified water. 
If his eyes dwelt for a moment on persons at 
tile extremity of tlie saloon, he lost interest in 
theni as they approached. 

There was owe cweepUOTi, however, to his 
general disregard of his fellow-passengers, 
when two, who had been invisible since their 
departure from Xew Orleans, .appeared in tiie 
iloof of the saloon and looked about for sc.ats. 
One of tlicse was a m.agnificcnt colored 
woman, a <lnsky Juno wlio towered .above 
most of the men present, and leaning on her 
arm and shoulder was a lady wlio might in 
any otlier companionsliip have sliown st.ately 
in beiglit and build, but wlio looked delicate 
l>esi Je lier slave. 

iVill the reiuier be so good as to remember 
vvluat was said about sea-sickness at the be¬ 
ginning of tins chapter? Miss Cora iTare 
has been suffering from it during tlie wliole 
voyage, suffering more tlian ever during and 
since the storm, .and is now only half alive. 
She needs this excuse, for her dress and man¬ 
ner are anything but conventional. 

A trailing wrapper of purple clotli h.angs 
loosely about her, tlie only h.alf-drawn girdle 
indicating, but not defining, a superb form. 
There U a glimpse of a wliite liand .and wrist 
almost lost in the voltiminoiis lianging sleeve, 
tlie point of which nearly reaches tlic deck. 
A raws of dark brown hair is tucked careless¬ 
ly behind the cars, and twisted into some sort 
of nondescript knot at tlie back of tlie he.ad— 
rich, moist liair, and triunipliantly her own, 


but by no me.ans, at this time, of satin 
smoothness. These particulars of toilet, 
with that air of mingled languor and reckless¬ 
ness peculiar to those in whom pliysieal 
suffering has for the time deadened the fear 
of tlie terrible ‘* on di'f,*’ the gentleman whoni 
we Ii.ave been observing took in at a glance: 
but tlie face demanded more tlian a glance. 
It was, of course, pale .and weary; but through 
all its pallor and w-eariness shone a protesting 
fire and strength. Her manner showed W 
enforced submission of one unaccustomed to 
submit, and liatiiig the restraint which she is 
unable to tlirow off. 

Tills l.ady stepped haughtily, thougli un.ahle 
to stand alone, and staggering a little occa¬ 
sionally, and looking for a seat, glanced alioiit 
with a pair of eyes th.at were gray, brigiit and 
angry as an eagle’s. 

Nearly ail tlie seats were occupied by ladies, 
hut they did not find the air of tliis new¬ 
comer conciliating, so remained sitting. Tlierc 
was one vacant seat in tlie comer of tlic 
bench that followed the deck-railing, and to¬ 
ward that the lady directed lier steps, sinking 
heavily into it when readied. Tlie slave 
stood beside her mistress, forming a dusky 
buln-ark hetwee;; her and tlie otlier passen¬ 
gers, and tenderly supporting her with a 
strong arm. 

“I sliall tire you, Juno,” said tlie lady, 
.almost fretfully, yet in a voice of silvery 
music. 

‘•No, honey! Ton jist lay still,” was the 
reply. •• Fse a gwine to stan’ riglit here ’n 
liold your head. Lor, I ,aint no more tired 
now than tliat ’are post. Tliis is restin', this 
is.” 

Tlie lady sigiied faintly, and resigned her¬ 
self to be taken care of, leaning more upon 
her .attendant, and looking off over tlie water 
vvitli lieavy, lioinesick eyes. Her complexion 
vva-s a pale olive, and as she sat slightly in the 
slvad«\v,hcv profile against the glowing sky 
looked like some fine bronze, ifhe line of the 
profile w.as sti-aiglit, with forehead and cliin 
r-itlier fiili, tiie upper lip short and curled 
liack. and tlie nose straight and well-propor- 
tioneii. 

Mr. Burkmar, sitting motionless in his .irm- 
ciiair. never took Iiis eyes from this lady, 
vialcliiiig her, it seemed, witli a more critical 
tlian .admiring g.aze. He marked that her 
attitude w.as graceful in spite of its air of ex- 
liaustion, tliat lier wrapper fell about Iier as 
tliough an artist h.ad arranged its folds, and 
that the eyes were lieavier tlian mere illness 
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warranted. Tliey looked off as thongli seeing, 
not the Waters, but something that lay be¬ 
yond them, and there was an anxious and 
slirinking exi)ectation in their gaze. Once 
she shivered as he watched her, and, closing 
her eyes, half tunied to cling to her sable 
friend. 

As she sat there, a young man who had 
been for some time hovering about her, drew 
nearer aiid stood so close to her side that she 
could not hclpnoticing him. Her eyes lighted, 
her face flushed, and she gnawed her under¬ 
lip with white and glistening teeth. Evidently 
humility and patience were net among Miss 
(’ora Ware's more salient virtues. 

“ Madam,” the intruder began, suavely, 
after having satisfied himself that he had 
attracted her attention, “we are having a 
very fine sunset.” 

Without making the slightest reply to this 
indisputable assertion, the lady stared at tlie . 
speaker with that expression of cold surprise 
which is more repelling than any wonls can 
be; and wUoii he had fully recognized her 
meaning, turned her face from him and looked 
off over the water agaiu. 

The young man’s face flamed with anger 
an(^ mortification. 

“An impudent slaveowner I’’ he muttered, 
in a sufhcienlly audible voice. 

Juno's black eyes snapped round at him. 

I wish yon joy of your mistress, Dinah,” 
he said, insolently. “She’s got a fine 
temper.” 

“My name aint Dinah,” retorted Juno, 
wrathfully. “An’ you’re, no great, goin’ round 
talkin’ to ladies you aint iiiterduced to.” 

“Ilush. Junor said her mistress, looking 
after the retreating puppy with an expression 
that showed more of incredulous wonder than 
any other feeling. “Wliy, if my father, or 
Vncle Fnink, or Cousin Albert had been here 
that—pei-son would have been caned for his 
impertinence.” 

“ I will hike charge of Iiim if he spealvs to 
you again,” said a voice at herelbow. 

Looiving up with a quick glance of surprise, 
Miss Ware saw Mr. Biirkmar standing by her. 
He was not looking at her, hut off to where 
the discomfited candidate for her acquaint¬ 
ance stood trjing to hide his mortification 
under an appearance of laughing indifference. 
Mr. Burkmar persisted in tliat steady gaze 
till the young man, at first resenting it by an 
effort to outstare bim, finally cowed down 
entirely aiid left the deck. 

The lady looked earnestly at her stalwart 


defender till he turned towards her again. 
Then she said, quietly and rather coldly: 

“Thank you! but perhaps I had better re¬ 
turn to my stateroom. I supposed that it 
would be quite safe for me to come out with 
iny servant to take the air.” 

“ It is safe,” he replied, promptly, even a 
little sharply. “ There is no reason why you 
should go in unless y ou have staid out as Jong 
^ you wish. That fellow wont trouble you 
again,” 

“ I need the air,” she said, hesitatingly. “ I 
have been very sick. But I had rather suffer 
iinytUing else than intrusion or impertinence.” 

“ one shall be impertinent to you while 
I am near, madam,” he said, with cold state¬ 
liness, “ and I will not myself intrude.” 

“ I did not mean—” she began, hastily, then 
stopped. Her pride was as quick as his own. 
She could not speak conciliatingly to one who 
curled his lip that way. 

The gentleman seeming to take for granted 
that^he would stay, brought his arm-chair for 
her Use, placing it so tliat her servant could 
stand between her and the company. 

She hesitated about taking the chair, seem¬ 
ing half inclined to resent his bringing it, but, 
after a glance in his face, relented. He was 
perfectly matter-of-fact, but also perfectly 
respectful. 

“ You will find that chair easier,” he said, 
waiting to see her take it. 

WiUi a quiet word of thanks she seated 
herself, and he crossed the deck to a place 
from whence he could see her, or any one who 
should approach her. 

Juno smiled and nodded to him, doing her 
best to atone for her mistress’s frigidity by her 
own beaming looks of thankfulness and 
admiration. 

Miss Ware sat about fifteen minutes longer, 
Jetti72g the fresh breeze play over her face, 
and the flecks of snniighted foam from the 
shattered waves gem her hair. Then she 
rose languidly to go in, seeming as entirely 
oblivious of therpresence of others as she had 
been at first, till she reached the door of the 
saloon. Then she glanced toward Mr. Burk- 
mar with a faint, graceful acknowledgment of 
his politeness. 

Faint as it was, this greeting changed for 
an instant the whole character of her face. 
There was no smile, but a softening of the 
mouth and eyes that was sweeter than a 
smile; and at the almost imperceptible droop 
of the head ami the eyelids the/iaufeur melted 
to a modesty, almost a slyness, that was inex- 
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pressibly captivating. The next instant she 
seemed to have forgotten all about him. 

Xot so the gentleman whom she liad so 
f.wored. Although his face had undergone 
no change while she looked at him, and he 
had merely nodded very slightly to her bow, 
as soon as she looked away a color leaped into 
his cheeks in a pink as delicate as any lady's 
blush, a spark flickered in his cold eyes, and 
he sat ufiright, drawing in a deep breath. 
Then, as if ashamed of his emotion, or afraid 
that some one would notice it, lie started up, 
after pacing the deck awhile, crossed over 
and resumed the chair which he had relin¬ 
quished. 

The sun went dowm, the sky faded, and the 
May twilight began faintly to film the ghjries 
of sea and air. The fiery crests of the waves 
were quenched, and a coolness crept into the 
breeze. Tlie gong sounded for supper, and 
the eager throng pressed through the saloons 
towanl the dining-room, leaving the deck 
deserted. Mr. Burkinar alone retained his 
scat, pleased to have the dock to himself, per¬ 
haps tliinking it possible he might see his 
afteniodu visitor again. 

He w.as not disap])ointcd. In a few minutes 
the two appeai-ed, the lady this time wrapped 
ill a largo shawl, and evidently quite ill.« Slie 
crossed the deck, supported by her attendant, 
and almost dropped into a seat near him. 
leaning her head back with a moan of pain, 
and closing her eyes. He immediately ap¬ 
proached her with an offer of assistance. 

*‘If you will, sir!** she said, faintly. «I 
have no one to see to mo but Juno, and I am 
almost dead, it seems to me." 

I will do anything you tell me,*’ he said, 
eai-nestly. “ Dsm't hosiiato to make me useful 
in a’ly way.” 

“ I am so sick in iny stateroom that I can¬ 
not stay there,” she said. “ I must have the 
air. If you are not engaged, would you be 
willing to stay near me for awhile? I am 
afiuid to stay here with no gentleman on 
whom I can depend.'' 

*' I am entirely alone and unengaged " he 
replied. “ I will stay out here .as long as you 
like. Will you allow me to do what I liimk is 
for your comfort?” 

*‘0, I don’t care!” she said, desperately, 
sinking into Juno’s arms with tliat lone, 
miserable moan of utter helplessness and 
distress. 

The gentleman us^ no more ceremony, 
but look matters into his own hands. By 
borne magic, chairs and benches were arranged 


so that the invalid could take an easy reclining 

position. Shawls and pillows were disposed 
around her, she was allowed air, but shicdtlwl 
from the breeze, and her comer of the deck 
was made impregnable to intruders. A seat 
was placed near her head for Juno where she 
could attend to the wants of her mistress, and 
another chair sot at an easy but respectful 
distance where their protector could ward ofi* 
all approach. 

"You have eaten nothing?” asked the 
gentleman, then. 

‘*I couldn't r’ replied the invalid, faintlv, 
and with an air of loathing. “ 1 have taken 
nothing but brandy and crackers since we left 
Xew Orleans.” 

lie wont away, and in a few minutes re¬ 
turned with a plate on which were a piece of 
cold chicken, a slice of toast, and a spoonful of 
currant jelly. 

She protested at first, but ended by eatinf^ 
every bit of the luncheon, surprised at not 
being ill after it. 

“ When the stomach is exhausted by sea¬ 
sickness,” he said, “I find that there is 
nothing better than beefsteak, oysters, or 
plain cold meat of any kind, and a not too 
sweet jelly or preserve is refreshing. My treat¬ 
ment of the disease is to keep the stomaeli 
full of proper food. Liquors, acids, and such 
chips as salt fish and crackers, are irritatintr 
and produce inflammation. Are you com¬ 
fortable?*’ 

“ Yes,** she said, smiling. “ I am perfectly 
easy.*’ 

She closed her eyes, and he took his seat by 
her. The people began to come up from 
supper, most of them going to their state¬ 
rooms, some coming out .'^ain on to the deck. 
Tlie glow of sunset had all faded, and evening 
was creeping down. Already they began to 
notice the washing sound of the water, which 
we scarcely obsen’o when we can see what 
pnxluces it, but which darkness brings to the 
sense, a .solemn undertone tliat widens as we 
listen, and sots the imagination astir. For 
nearly half an hour Miss Ware had been 
lying perfectly still and silent, apparently 
sleeping, but she suddenly aroused herself. 

“ I can’t hear to listen to that sound T she 
sai«l, sitting upright, and turning toward her 
silcMit guardian who, leaning back in his chair, 
had been gazing upward into the sky thick 
with stars. “Is there a more awful sound 
than the sea rustling about so? I have been 
almost half asleep, just far enough gone to 
forget where I am, and I was dreaming, or I 
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liad a vision. There was no action, but I 
stood in the midst of a pink grove of oleanders. 
The trees were covered with blossoms, and I 
could see nothing else. They even arched 
over my head. For a little wliile all was still, 
and 1 was thinking that there never was such 
a stillness and such a blush, when the breeze 
began to stir them, and they rustled and 
ru.'l!i-d their petals together, and struck their 
haig leaves, and I came out of my dream, and 
the sound w:is not of oleander blooms, but of 
the sea. Ugh! It is so cold, and salt, and 
weary.*’ 

“ If the sea is cold, the land is hard,” said 
the gentleman with some hint of hidden 
bitterness. ‘‘And there is no weariness like 
that we find when we look for rest. Is New 
Orleans your home, madam?” 

“ No,” she said, slowly, half sinking back 
again, and eyeing the water askance over her 
shoulder, with a shrinking shiver. “ No,” she 
repeated, answering again more collectedly; 
“ it is not my home now, though it has been 
for many years. I am to live in Boston.” 

She drew her shawl closer on pronouncing 
the hist word, as if the name chilled her. 

‘*1 have also been several years in New 
Orleans,” the gentleman said, “ and am going 
to live in Boston—if I like to stay. It is 
twenty years since I was there, and my in:- 
pressions of the city are not pleasant. Do 
you know any one there?” 

“Ihave an aunt there, with whom I am to 
live, Mrs. Millard Granger.” 

At this name Mr. Burkmar darted a bright 
glance at the speaker. *‘1 Iiavc business with 
Mrs. Granger's son,” he said, quietly. I 
have also had dealings with the late Mr. 
Moulton Granger of New’ Orleans.” 

**Mr. Moulton Granger was my uncle and 
adopted father,” the lady said, and turning 
hastily away, leaueil her face on the railing and 
looked down into the sex 

** You may have heard him mention me,” 
t]»o geiitlematj said, after a pause. “My name 
is Get>rge Francis Burkmar.” , 

Miss Ware iinmeiliately raised herself up¬ 
right, and without turning or saying a word, 
wrapped her shawl about her and sat for a 
moment motionless. The change was slight, 
but significant. She seemed to cast off all the 
help he had given her, aniT to be restrained 
from giving him anymore than a tacit repulse 
by some sense of courtesy or of fear. She sat 
there erect and motionless, with her face 
turned away, as though she were collecting 
herself to decide how she should treat this 


man, or controlling herself to treat him as 
she knew she must. 

“ He had nothing to accuse me of,” he went 
on in a measured tone. “ If I was hard, he 
had provoked me to it. He was the aggressor. 
I do not know, of course, what impressions 
you may ha\-e received, except that they are 
likely to have been adverse to me. There are 
two sides to every question, you know; and 
no one should be condemned unheard.” 

Still she sat without a word, rapidly sum¬ 
ming up in her mind what she had heard of 
this man. He was a Northerner and a leveller. 
He had been in business in New Orleans, but 
had declined society. Those things would of 
themselves have prejudiced her against him. 
But his offences had come nearer. He had 
mocked at her uncles pride of family, ami 
walked with unscrupulous feet over all his 
notions of caste. Lastly, he had been her 
uncle's creditor to a large amount, and 
through tliat had been the cause of his ruin. 

Cora Ware knew that if there had been one 
man in the world whom Mr. Moulton Granger 
Iiatl hated utterly, this was the man. She 
had seen the thin-skinned aristocrat shiver 
and whiten with impotent rage at the men¬ 
tion of George Burkinars name. That he 
was the possessor of almost fabulous wealth, 
only rendered him an object of more bitter 
dislike, for it gave him consequence and tluj 
power to annoy. 

Miss Ware did not know, or did not re¬ 
member, the origin of the disagreement 
between the two gentlemen, nor had she 
been told the particulars of its progress; but 
her impression had been that this Mr. Burk¬ 
mar was a vulgar, rich man, wjio hated a 
gentleman instinctively, and who had pursued 
her uncle with a vindictive rancor which 
could only dwell in a narrow and jealous 
mind. 

The end she remembered clearly, for it had 
changed the current of her whole life. 

They had lived in elegance, but her uncle 
had heavily mortgaged his laige property, 
in order to enter into some fashionable spec¬ 
ulation. By some means bis mortgages had 
fallen into Mr. Burkmar's possessi<>u, the 
bubble of speculation burst, the creditor pub. 
his business into the lawyer's hands, ami the 
greater part of her uncle's fortune was swept 
away in a day. 

Mr. Granger had said that with any other 
creditor he could have accommodated mat¬ 
ters, and had openly accused the .man he 
hated of having bought up the claims against 
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him in order to have revenge for his fancied 
slights. Events had followed each other 
rapidly. Mr. Grangers only child, a son, was 
at that time travelling in Europe. Ilis father 
had no longer any power to make provision 
for liis adopted daughter. The wreck of his 
fortune was but a pittance for his son, and 
Cora, instead of being an heiress, must not 
only bo a dependent, but must go Korth to 
live with the only relative left her. In four 
weeks from the time of his losses Mr. Gianger 
was dead, and in three, months the son was 
on his way home, and Cora on her way 
North. 

This man was surely an enemy. With 
what words was she to greet Iiim!? or should 
she sconi to utter any wonl? By what mis¬ 
erable fatality had he, of all others, crossed 
her path? and how slioulil she ciitlure to re¬ 
main in the same city with him. should he 
remain in Boston ? He had said that he had 
business with her cousin, Frederick (^raneer. 
A\ hat did Frederick mean by having anything 
to do with him ? 

W ith tliese thoughts rushing through her 
mind, a new suspicion arose and forced her 
to speak. 

“ Did you know who I was before I told 
you?*’ she demanded. 

Ue reddened angrily at her tone and 
niauncr. 

** Vou must be utterly ignorant of my tnie 
character, as well as of the facts of the case 
l>etween myself and Mr. Gmnger, or you 
would not asl; that fpiestion,” he replied, as 
haughtily as she had spoken. “I would not 
Iviiowmgly have approached or noticed a con¬ 
nection of his.’* 

“ I will relieve you from all further trouble,” 
she exclaimed, flinging aside the wraps he 
had placed about her, and making an attempt 
■to rise. 

There was a momentarj* stniggle in his 
mind between pride and a desire to conciliate 
her, and the latter prevailed. 

“Tou misunderstand me,” he said, in a 
softer tone. “ I woulil not have approached 
iiad 1 known yon, because I should expect to 
be unwelcome. When I kmew your name, I 
immediately told my own, that you might not 
be cheated into treating me with courtesy. I 
have meant you only kindness. Of course 
you can return as much scorn as you please.” 

She looked at him doubtfully. lu the full 
radiance of the moonlight, the expressioli of 
his face was clear to her. It was proud and 
noble, and the eyes, through all their fire, 


showed an underthought of reproach. She 
felt that he was as much hurt as angry. 

“Pardon me!” she said, involuntarily. 
“ It is true you have been kind to me, and I 
thank you for that. But it was when we did 
not know each other. Now I can receive 
from you nothing, not even the courtesy 
which strangers show each other.” 

“ You condemn me unheard P he said, 
with a haste that was almost passion. 

“I will not say that you are altogether 
wrong,” she replied, caimly, rising and folding 
Iior shawl about her with an effort to subtlue 
her bodily weakness, and appear to be inde¬ 
pendent of help. “Blit it is natural I should 
think you in the ivrong. It is with me a 
feeling, not a conviction, but it is a feeling 
that I shall not try to conquer. If I mistake, 
I could only right you by blaming the dead.” 

“Justice is better tliau mercy,” the gen¬ 
tleman said, with bitterness. 

\es, she replied; “but justice cannot be 
done when one wlio could tell his storj* is 
dead. If I could hear both sides together, I 
would, but as it is, I wish you a good-evening.” 

“ You have certainly done what you could 
to make my evening delightful,” he said, 
bowing lowly. 

O Miss Cora, you’re too hard on de poor 
gevUlemaw, whispered Juiio. “lie's a proper 
handsome 'man, ami I dar’say master was 
down on Iiim. Master Granger was mighty 
sharj) on folks he didn’t like.” 

In spite of herself, Miss M’^are glanced back 
as she readied the saloon door. Mr. Burkuiar 
stood where she had left him, looking after 
lier. 


CHAPTER II. 

A CLOUD O.N THE HORIZON. 

Sereno street does not belie its name. 
It has quaint, broad pavements, brown stone 
houses, occupied by suave, leisurely, low- 
voiced people; it lias vincHlraped balconies, 
and wide doors that swing on noi^L'iess 
hinges; it has plate glass; it has stone lions at 
its doors (whatever theyre there for); it luis 
chissie marble vases in its little gartlen plots; 
it has pillars and pediments; it has flutings 
ami furbelows; it has jewels; it has rings; it 
has many pretty things. 

Ill one of the finest of these houses lives 
Mrs. Millard Granger, a lady who considers 
herself to be the happiest person in the city. 
She is old enough to have got past the flutters 
aud troubles of youth, but not old enough to 
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espcrieiice the stateness and inanities of age. 
Siie liiis arrived at that serene middle-age 
wliicli, in the lives of the prosperous, is the 
golden season. True, she is a widow; but 
Iier marriage w.Ts an e.xceedingly sensible 
• rather than a romantic one, and her hus¬ 
band's death has not broken her hearL 
Be.-ides, the lady believes iu compensations, 
amllibertyis pleasant. She has ample wealth, 
and only one child, Hr. Frederick Granger, a 
person who suits her admirably. He is gen- 
tletnanly, an affectionate son, and able enough 
In e.wuse a mother's partial pride, but not so 
brilliant :is to cause her any serious uneasi- 
ne.ss nil liis account, iirs. Hillard Granger 
Ints a mortal terror of wliat is called genius. 

“ If I had an Edgar Poe for a son,” she 
woulil say, “ I should go down with sorrow 
to my grave. Fancy my Frederick reeling 
homo intoxicated at mid-day, and sitting up 
all night to write about r.aveus and black 
caLs I*’ 

riic'rc wjis not inclocd tlic legist danger of 
31 r. Frederick Granger doing anything of the 
sort. He was far too fond ot his comfort, as 
well .as too tenacious of his dignity, for that. 
He was also of too phlegmatic a temperament 
for any troublesome enthusiasm. .The near¬ 
est lie could come to a rapture was on the 
subject of his Cousin Cora. He had been 
down to visit his uncle two years before, and 
had .seen the girl among her oleanders and 
her slaves, moving like a younger Cleopatra, 
served like any queen, adored like a goddess. 
That pi lure of her had remained in his mind 
in all its glowing coloring, and blurred many 
a fair northeni scene. 

When Cora arrived, he was on the wharf 
awaiting her with a warm welcome to her 
new Iiome, a welcome which she sadly needed. 
The [Kior girl's heart had sunk within her at 
sight of the city as it rose over the waters of 
the luu-hor. and she had remained in her 
stateroom till the last minute, clinging to 
Juno, and shivering at the sound of every 
coming step. 

“"O .luno,” she said, “we change places 
now! You are free, and I am a servant."’ 

But her presentiments were all at fault. 
She found herself received with open arms. 
Tlie most favored and welcome visitor could 
not have been met with more joyful kindness 
and courtesy. She was made at home at 
once. 

_ “Would you like a northern or southern 
room, dear?” her aimt asked, when they 
went up stairs after breakfast “ The south¬ 


ern looks on the street, but the northern looks 
into tlie garden, and there is a better light to 
dress by. Take your choice. Don’t hesitate 
about expressing your wishes. Y'ou are mi- 
daughter now, and you must feel a daughter’s 
freedom in coming to me with your wants. 
Remember, child, this is your home, and you 
have a right to it.” 

Cora Ware's lip trembled so that she could 
not utter the thanks she essayed to speak. 
Her uncle had been khid, but the kindness of 
a man is not like that of a woman; it foigets 
many tilings. Sirs. Granger foigot nothing. 

“I would thank you if 1 could. Aunt 
Isabel,’ the girl faltered; “but I cannot 
speak.” 

Hrs. Granger kissed the beautiful, tremu¬ 
lous mouth. It pleased her to have so lovely 
and brilliant a protege to introduce to her 
friends; and, besides, the lady really liked to 
do good, if it did not put her too much out of 
her way, and to see those about her happy. 
She liked to be amiable, and to be called so. 
Whether she would have been as h.appy and 
as sweet had she been unappreciated, is mat¬ 
ter for doubt. It is easy to bloom where one 
is shone upon. Tlie good lady had vaguely 
before her mind’s eye some such picture as 
this: Hiss Cora Ware, sweet, proud and loffy, 
sitting with folded hands, and speaking in 
this wise to any one whom her aunt might 
think worth pleasing. “Dear Aunt Isabel is 
an angel! She is more than a mother to me. 
Such generosity and such delicacy combined! 
O youve no idea! I consider my aunt a 
most remar ktible woman.” 

Of course, in the face of all this kindness, 
Cora could not say to them, “I know that you 
like this person whom you call Hr. Francis 
Burkmar, but I detest him. I know that he 
is considered a very desirable acquaintance, 
but I request tliat you drop lum immediately, 
and forbid him the house.” She could not 
even keep silence on the subject, and turn 
her back on the gentleman when he appeared 
in Hrs. Granger’s drawing-room or at her 
table, as he often did. She must treat him 
with civility, albeit coldly, and listen to hear 
him praised without making dissent Tltis 
was the one bitter drop in her cup. To see 
that man looked up to, hear him lauded, 
and not be able to enter her protesting sneer 
or toss of the head—to have to allow him to 
bow to her, and be obliged to salute him iu 
return—it was hard. 

She spoke to her aunt about it as gently as 
possible. 
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“ ily dear,” Mrs. Granger said, very sweetly, 
but verj' decidedly, “ I quite undei'stand bow 
difficult your position is. Of course it is 
proper for members of a family such as ours 
to stand by each other, and resent any out¬ 
side affront; but there are times when such a 
course does us more harm than good. In 
this case we must positively put it aside. In 
the first place, nobody here knows of the 
trouble but ourselves, so no remarks can be 
made. I own. if we lived in New Orleans, we 
could not receive Mr. Uurkmar without avvk- 
wardness. lu the secoinl place, he was un¬ 
doubtedly in the ri^ht. My brother-in-law 
was a very iiascible man, and he had the 
faculty of assuming a manner of unparalleled 
insolence. Of course 1 know and respect his 
virtues. I was very nuich attached to poor 
Moulton. Then be had an idea on first 
meeting Mr. 1/urkmarthathe w;is a mechanic, 
and an abolitionist, two things which inflamed 
him beyond all self-control. Mr. Burkmar is 
not a mechanic, though his talents are for 
the physical sciences, and bis invention is 
one of common use. At their tirst meeting, 
Moulton, without iiuiniring if his impressions 
were corre*ct, spoke in the most iusultiug 
manner. It was not in human nature to 
endure it. Mr. Burkmar retorted, and with 
a good deal of spirit. He has said to me that 
he regrets he had not been more forbearing, 
•and made no reply at all. But in that case, 
Moulton would have felt himself insulted by 
what he would liave interpreted as a con¬ 
temptuous silence. It all took its rise there. 
Wheu your uncle found out liis mistake, lie 
still hated the gentleman for what lie called 
his insolence. At the end, Mr. Burkmar de¬ 
served his gi-atitude, and received only abuse. 
He liad held 3Ioulton*s notes for some time 
’after they were due, notes which he had 
taken from another man who owed him. lie 
says it seemed a fatality that Mr. Granger’s 
papei^ should fall into his liands. He did not 
want them, and knew that they would lead 
him into trouble: but men holding them and 
owing him were failing, and of course no one 
co^d expect him to lose a fortune for a 
scruple like that. He kept the papers some 
time, then intimated as genilv as he could 
that they were in his possession. He would 
not even remind your uncle that his notes 
were due, and that it was time to foreclose 
his mortgages. Moulton had not known 
where his papers were, and when he learned 
he was frantic. He instantly accused Mr. 
Burkmar of buying them up out of revenge, 


and with the intention of ruining him. Of 
course Mr. Burkmar resented this indignant¬ 
ly. Poor Moulton was ruined already, aud so 
far from his having any chance with another 
creditor, he would not have found another so 
lenient. Mr. Burkmar offered to extend his 
time, and was accused of trying to humble his 
debtor; he wrote, explaining himself, and his 
letter was returned unopened; he went to 
the house, as a last resort, and was turned 
away from the door. He had dune enough, 
and more than another would have ib'iie. 
He had but one more step to take. He jnit 
the business into his lawyers hands. You 
will perceive, dear, that your poor unde was 
quite in the wrong from first to last. Y'uu 
should know how unfoi^iving he is.*’ 

Cora well knew tliat Mr. Granger hail dis¬ 
owned his own sister, Cora's mother, when 
she married a man he hated; and it was jiot 
till her husband had been dead fur years, and 
she herself just about to die, that he foJgave 
her and offered her child a home. Cora re¬ 
membered that her blood had risen more 
tlian once at his allusions to her father. 

She sat with downcast eyes, pained, almost 
couviueed, yet still with a feeling of resent¬ 
ment toward the man who, if he had not 
wronged, had humbled them. A proud nature 
would rather suffer a wrong than be convicted 
of committing one. 

If Mr. Burkmar were less generous," Mrs. 
Granger pursued, “I should really feel very 
unpleasantly to see him. But I kni>w he 
would wish to dismiss the subject entirely 
from his mind, if he were allowed, and I hope 
that you will be able to overcome this feeling. 
I do not in the lea^t wonder at your having 
it, and I do not expect you to be at once coi- 
dial with him. I only hope that Albert will 
be reasonable.” 

“Poor Albertr sighed Corx She was 
fond of her cousin, and could understand 
what a blow his change of circumstances 

and his father’s death would be to him. “I 
wish I could be there to comfort him.” 

Verifying the saying that a certiun person 
is always near when you are speaking of him, 
the servant here announced Mr. Burkni.ar. 

Mrs. Granger met liiin with smiling cor¬ 
diality, her niece with quiet civility: but a 
deep red burned in Cora's cheeks as she re¬ 
turned his salutation. She withdrew a little, 
and watched tlie two talking together. 

We have not described Mrs. Granger, but 
she is well worth it. Picture her to yourself 
as she sits in her stately drawing-roonb eii- 
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tliroiieil ill a blue so.tm /aiiteuil, against which 
the gray of her niany-flounced dress, and 
the rose-colored ribbons of her breast-knot 
and headdress, make a delicate but lively 
contrast- Hair of soft, pale brown, as yet 
scarcely touched with gray, and only showing 
tlu.’se faint touches on a close examination, 
shr.ws in a shining coil at the back of her 
liead, and a light fleece of ringlets hangs and 
toMcs at each side of her handsome face. 
Mi<. Grangers face and form are full, her 
fvMtnres regular and soft in outline, her com¬ 
plexion as delicate and her flesh as tender as 
an inlant's, her eyes a clear, pleasant gray, 
her forehead low and beautifully-shaped. She 
has a sweet, smooth voice, a gentle manner, 
and a veiy winning smile. Indeed, she is a 
tlua-oughly anuahle woman, as the name goes. 
I doubt if she ever inspired or e.xpcrienced 
any deep or devoted attachment; those uni¬ 
versally Mniling wf)men seldom do; but she 
was liked, and that suited her. 

Cora sat a little apart, and glanced from 
one to the other of these two. As much as 
she loved her aunt, and cs grateful as she felt 
towa.rd her, ihc could not help comparing her 
face to a smiling mask. Tliero was something 
superficird in her sweetness, her compliments 
sounded hollow, her desire to please seemed 
to the critical eyes of her niece to he too 
evident. Tin* other was by far the finer char¬ 
acter, she could not help owning. Xo one 
could doubt tlie >ineerity of George Burkmar's 
face. If anytliing, it was a trifle too sincere 
for the lady who was trying to please and 
flatter him, lie received her smiles with 
scanty return, and though he evidently liked 
and respected her, there was no appearance 
of any marked feeling of complacency toward 
her. 

‘•He is grand looking," thought Cora, then 
felt vexed with herself the nest minute for 
the admission. 

3Ir. Burkmars manner was unusually con¬ 
strained tliat flay. He was not a man to be 
deliglited with Mrs. Grangers style of conver¬ 
sation, and at any time he found it not easy 
to reply to her compliments. Xow it was 
more than ever difficult, with that pale and 
haughty creature silting opposite, with her 
cool, bright eyes scanning him, and her ears 
taking in everv* word he spoke. Miss Cora 
was i-atlier surprised arid disconcerted pres¬ 
ently, to see the gentleman suddenly turn his 
e.yes on her with a frowning look. She was 
not aware how intent her gaze had been. 

Mrs. Granger looked at the clock at the 


same moment, with an exclamation of dismay* 

‘•Bless me.^ I shall have to leave you to 
Cora, Mr. Burkmar. I am so sorry, but I 
know that you will excuse me. We have a 
meeting of the committee of our church cliar- 
itable society, and I am the chair—woman, I 
suppose I must call it. We have a great 
many poor in the city. They call on me so 
seldom, that I feel it my duty to go. Perhaps 
I shall find you here on my return. Wont 
you stay and have dinner?'’ 

The gentleman gravely excused lumself, 
being already engaged elsewhere, and seemed 
about to take his leave then, but changed his 
mind. Half way to the door, and after hav¬ 
ing bowed to Cora with freezing coldness, he 
dclibemtely retunicd to his scat. 

She looked at him in surprise, and waited 
for him to speak. 

“I am glad to have the opportunity to 
speak to yon alone,” he said, coldly, but with 
some embarnissmont. “I am aware that I 
am tresp;issing in taking advantage of that 
opportunity, since your dismissal of me from 
your presence was so explicit, at the time we 
wi^re on our journey. Have I your permission 
to speak? or shall I go without saying any 
more?” 

‘•If you have anything to say to me,you 
are at liberty to say it,” Cora said, loftily. 
“My aunt's visitors have every claim on my 
courtesy.” 

Sofdng that she moved uneasily to avoid 
the sunlight from the window, he rose and 
lowered the curtain so as to shade her face, 
but leave the golden light on her bosom and 
on the fair hands that were folded on her lap. 
Instead of resnniing his seat again then, he 
came nearer and leaned on the high back of a 
chair opposite her, his lofty fonn showing to 
full advant.age in that position. His manner 
changed, too. The greater freedom ami su¬ 
periority he felt when standing, banisheil his 
momentary embarrassment. He smiled 
slightly, and did not tiy* to conceal the invol¬ 
untary expression of admiration with which 
he saw how lovely and picturesque she was in 
that light. She wore black, and the monotony 
of color allowed the eye to dwell more entirely 
on the perfection of her shape. But. plain as 
her dress was, everj* detail was exquisite; lie 
saw that. From the smooth braids of her 
hair, to the tiny puff of white crape at the 
wrists, and the jet buckle of her shoe, every¬ 
thing was dainty and harmonious. Tlie pal¬ 
lor which her face wore when we first saw 
her, is there no longer, though 'iliss Ware 
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cannot be called rosy. But there is a faint 
bloom over her cheeks, which tells of health, 
and full, swifl-flowiiig pulses. She has evi¬ 
dently a rich vitality, and a sound and healthy 
frame. The idea she gives is of one sweet 
and sound, as a woman should be. She quite 
justified Mr. Burkraaris admiring gaze, and 
he did not spare it. He seemed, indeed, 
willing to cause her a moraentarj' embarrass¬ 
ment, since she had so often disconcerted 
him. 

“ Miss Ware,” he began, quietly, but with 
an air of superiority that nettled her,‘"have 
you any objection to iny visiting here?’’ 

She hesitated and colored alightly at this 
very plain puttmg of the question. 

“ I have no right to forbid your coming,*’ 
she said, then, with a not verj* successful 
effort to be quite at ease. 

“I am not asking what you have a right to 
do, but what you desire,” he weut on. “ I 
wish that you would be frank with me, and 
tell me how you feel in the matter. I know’ 
that you don’t like rae, but I do not quite 
understand the extent of your aversion. I 
would never come to the house, if 1 thought 
that my coming caused you serious annoy¬ 
ance. I might think you unreasonable and 
unjust, but I should remain away. Of 
course I should find reasons enough for 
doing so, without complaining that yon 
had banished me. I like Mrs. Granger. She 
is a pleasant acquaintance, and hers is an 
agreeable house to visit; but it would not 
break my heart to lose both. So you need 
not fear doing me a great injury in tliat way. 
Gball I remain aw’ay in future ?*’ 

He had spoken gently and quite as a mat¬ 
ter of course at first, but the last question was 
put almost angrily; and glancing up at him, 
Cora saw his form proudly erect, and a flash 
in the eyes that dwelt on her. 

“ I think you misunderstand me, Mr. Burk- 
raar,” she said. “ I have no desire to banish 
you from the house. I prefer tliat you should 
come just as though I were not here. I do 
not deny that I feel a coldness toward you. 
It is natural I should. Still I am willing to 
own that I may have mistaken, and blamed 
you unjustly. But that does not alter the 
fact that you were the man most disliked by 
the one who stood in the place of father to 
me. It is ray intention to treat you with 
courtesy when we meet Have I failed in 
that?” 

She had been looking down while speaking, 
but at this question she raised her head with 


something of a toss, and flashed back his.own 
glance to him. 

A faint tremor passed over him, and a deep 
breath that ended in a half-smothered sigh 
heaved his Ireiist Her words, and the thinly 
veiled coldness with which they were pro¬ 
nounced, showed him the vast difference 
between what he desired and what she 
acconled. 

“ Pardon me!” he said, “ I have no right to 
ask of you more than justice. But, 0, how 
generosity would become you!” 

His glowing eyes rested upon hers and 
made them droop. She sat flushed and vexed, 
biting her lip, and utterly unable to reply, or 
even lo rise when he went out But as soon 
as the door closed behind him she started up 
and watched him walk dow’ii the street. The 
color was beaming richly in her cheeks, and 
her full lip was crimson under the teeth that 
angrily pressed it She half hated, and 
wholly admired this man. How he towered 
above others in the street. How gentlemen 
took off their hats to him. How’ lofiy and 
noble-looking he was, and what grace was in 
that free and swinging step of his. 

** He is the finest-looking man in the city,*’ 
she whispered to herself. “And I do believe 
that—that he likes me. How terribly awk¬ 
ward it would be! I hope I may mistake. 
Some men have that way of looking at ladies 
they don’t care for. What should I do? He 
is one to be in earnest in such a feeling, and [ 
should be tormented to death. What an in¬ 
solent tone he takes with me. I do wish L 
had not acted so much like a bashful 
simpleton.” 

Going up to her own room after she had 
watched her visitor out of sight, Cora found 
a letter on her dressing-table. “Dear Cousin 
Albert T’ she said, tearing it open with eager 
hands. It was the first letter she had re¬ 
ceived from him, and from its postmark she 
first learned of its arrival at Kew Orleans. 
He wrote that he had started for America be¬ 
fore learning the news from home, and on 
reaching New Orleans had been saluted with 
the story of all his misfortunes. Ilis father 
was dead, his home broken up, and Cora gone. 
He did not tell her that this last blow hatl 
been the least hard to bear, but she knew he 
meant that- 

“ There is one subject which I can sc.arcely 
trust myself tf) mention,” he wrote. “lam 
not myself when I think of that man who 
pursued my father with such vindictive 
hatred, never resting till death snatched his 
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proy from him. Scarcely resting then, it 
M-ems. I hear that he went Xqrth in the 
same steamer with you. K must have been 
purposely, in order to insuit you by his 
presence. O, if I had been there! Be sure, 
Cora, he will rue the day he insulted a 

Granger, the base-born, insolent villain I He 

will find that there is young blood in the fam¬ 
ily, and that he has not to deal with a lady, 
or an old man. Next month I am coming to 
satisfy both love and hate. 1 cannot rest till 
I have seen you—and him:' 

Cora Ware’s face grew pallid as she read. 
Albert had inherited his father’s pride and 
his fiery temper. It was impossible to guess 
how far he might go. She could scarcely hope 
that he would listen to reason, or be iufiu- 
ouced by any explanation she could make. It 
seemed more likely that if she were to defend 
Mr. Burkmar, it would only exasperate her 
cousin still more against him. 

Wliat can I do?’’ she thought, in distress. 
“ If I tell Aunt Isabel it wili*do no good. She 
would only think Albert imreasonable and 
violent, and he never would be able to listen 
to her loug, cool aiwlogies. It would seem to 
him that we have all turned against him. 

ouid there be any use in w'aming Mr. 
Burkmar? In his way he is as fiery as 
Albert; but perhaps, for my sake —" 

She started up impatiently, reddening over 
her pale cheeks. mat folly am 1 talking ?** 
A photograph card had dropped from her 
letter as she tore it open, anil she now first 
perceived it as it fell from her lap. Even in 
her trouble she smiled involuntarily as her 
eyes fell on the pictured face. It represented 
a young man in blouse and slouched hat, with 
alpen-stock, ajul a knapsack strapped to his 
.shoulders. One side of the hat brim was 
caught up, letting a strong light upon his 
face. It was an ideal face, as exquisite in 
shape as any creation of sculptor or painter, 
and possessed of a spirit such as few artists 
could reproduce. The large and brilliant eyes, 
black, you would rightly guess from the picture, 
had that languid yet alert expression which 
we see in the half-closed eyes of the lion and 
tiger, the small mouth under its drooping mus¬ 
tache was not more fine than firm in its 
cun'cs, and the chin showed will and temper. 

“ He has grown handsomer iu this last 
year,” she thought, contemplating the face 
with pride; “and that jaunty air is becoming 
to him. This was taken in Europe. Poor 
Albert! I fear he wears a different look 
now.” 


“Come, honey, it’s mos’ time for dinner,” 
said Juno’s voice at the door. “An’ dare’s 
ilr. Granger ’quirin’ about ye, and all de 
folks passin’ squintin’ up at the parlor 
winders.” 

When Cora went down to the parlor, she 
found a stranger there with her aunt and 
cousin. Miss Helen Jameson, they named 
her; and Mrs. Granger added with emphasis: 

“A very dear friend of ouin, Cora. Her 
mother and I were and are like sisters. Mrs. 
Jameson’s father was my guardian.” 

Cora did not need her aunt’s recommenda¬ 
tion to treat this girl with cordiality. She 
took to her at once, tvitb a singular feeling, 
too, of having met her before. There w^ 
something familiar in the face, but whether 
in features or expression she could not decide. 

Miss Helen Jameson could not have been 
much over twenty, though she was one to look 
younger than her years. She was rather under¬ 
sized, but plump aud well-formed, and there ap¬ 
peared at first glance somctUmg childish inker 
fece. It was only after awhile that one would 
perceive how much cliaracicr there was in 
those small and delicate features, and that 
the decision apparent in her ringing voice and 
ready speech was not contradicted by the clear 
glance of her blue eyes, the steadiness of her 
pink lips, or the rather high manner in which 
she carried her head. Tliere was nothing 
drooping nor hesitating about Mis^s Helen 
Jameson. 

“^\here have I seen yon before?” Cora 
could not help asking as tiie two went down 
together to dinner. “Your looks are so 
familiar.” 

Helen gave a little laugh. 

“ It must be because I look like nine hun¬ 
dred and ninety-nine other people,” she re¬ 
plied. “You have heard of the man who 
said ‘Smith—Smith—seems to me I have 
heard that name before.’ So witli you on 
seeing roe. I look just like all short, dubby, 
light-complexioned giris. Nature turns out 
my kind by the gross, I think. I never go 
into the street but I meet twenty who nii^iit 
sH for my portrait 1 couldn't possibly uis- 
tinguish myself miless I should pull out my 
eyebrows.” 

“ You are not common looking,” Cora said, 
touching the massive Braid of yellow flaxen 
hair that almt^t over-weighted the small head. 
“ Your hair is enough to distingiiish you. Do 
you know it is of a very rare shade? And 
you have a transparent look. Your name 
should be Clara.” 
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Sirs. Granger told lier niece Helen Jame¬ 
son's story after the girl liad gone. It was 
comprised in a word, and - that word was one 
well calculated to awaken Cora's sympathies. 
The Jamesons were of good family, and had 
been wealthy, but about five years before had 
met with a sudden reverse of fortune. In one 
of those panics which soiuetimes come like 
earthquakes in the commercial world, toppling 
over whoever stands highest, Mr. Jameson 
had come down with a crash. The ruins of 
his fortune buried him. He could not survive 
such hopeless destruction. There were friends 
enough who would gladly have assisted his 
widow and her daughter, hut they were too 
proud to take anything without paying for it. 
They took rooms in a lodging-house, and 
supported themselves by doing fine sewing 
and embroidery. 

. “ Of course tiiey don't go to shops for it,'’ 
Mrs. Granger said. Poor Annie's friends 
give her their work, and pay her large prices 
for it. She makes and marks all our linen. 
We could not think of their soliciting em¬ 
ployment ; for, of course, her change of fortune 
makes no dilference in her position in society, 
though they go but little into coiiipaiiy. Mrs. 
Jameson's troubles have quite broken her, 
and Helen doesn't like to leave her mother.” 

“Is there no other child?*’ Cora asked. 


“ No; Mrs. Jameson had a son, but he died 
many years ago; I am in hopes,” Mrs, 
Granger said, lowering her voice that Fred¬ 
erick might not hear her, “ that Helen may 
marry well. She ought to have a rich 
husband.” 

Cora lifted her eyebrows, and nodded 
smilingly toward her cousin. 

“ O no!” her aunt said, quickly, and with a 
slightly heightened color. “They are like 
brother and sister. 1 have not quite made up 
my mind who I wish her to have.” 

^Ii’s. Granger was generous and kind- 
hcartcil, and no one would have resented any 
slight to her old friend's daughter quicker 
than she. But, even in devotion to one's 
friends one must stop somewhere, and Mrs. 
Granger stopped when it became a question 
of her son’s marriage. Of these two portion¬ 
less young ladies, the mother would Lave 
preferred infinitely to have Cora for a 
daughter-in-law, indeed, would have made no 
objection had such a match been proi>o>e;l. 
Poverty in a lodging-house, sewing for its 
bread, is a far less imposing sight than poverty 
dwelling in a brow’n stone palace, and clad in 
purple and fine linen, even if somebody else 
has to pay for such e.\peasive housing and 
draping. 
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SO AS BY FIBE. 

BY MISS CjLMUXA TTIBLIAN. 


CDAPTER III. 

AKETV D.VKAE. 

Ko. 099 Sear street is a large, oUl-fashioneJ 
lioiise with a general air of tlecaycd gentility 
about it—just one of those mansions which 
sink into lodging-houses as the sparks fly up¬ 
ward; and the street itself is so exceedingly 
noisy that one can but wonder how any one 
ever gets to sleep there, and if the inhabitants 
do not put cotton in their ears on retiring for 
the night. Drivers in city carts seem to feel 
a malicious pleasure in taking their thunder- 
ing, crashing, rattling vehicles over its round 
paving-stones, news-boys yell out their w.ares 
at imheard-of hours in the morning, milkmen, 
appear there at peep of day, drunken men, 
vociferating discordant songs and stammering 
otit half-articul.ate oaths, always take this 
street on their way home, and the people here 
are always getting in coal. Sear street should 
be iidiabited by the deaf. 

: For the reverse of this picture, the street is 
centrally located, is broad and airy, has a row 
of passable trees at either side, and is for the 
most part built up with rather stately houses 
though nearly all the original owners hare 
gone elsewhere, and their dwellings fallen 
into the sere and yellow boarding and lodging- 
house. 

A slatternly woman opens the door for 
visitors, and they enter an ample but dingy 
entry, laid with the inevitable canvas and 
faded stair-carpet. The suite of drawing¬ 
rooms up one flight is occupied by Doetor 
Pillule whose unrivalled medicines are known 
to Ethiopia, Hesopotamia, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth. The suite at the back of 
the house is occupied by persons in whom we 
liave an interest. There are two rooms, a 
small one used as wardrobe and store-room, a 
large one furnished as a parlor. But one can 
see faint signs that eating and sleeping are 
done in this larger room. There is a plain, 
round-leaved table that has very much the 
kmk of a dining-table, and a sort of cabinet 


near by will be found to contain dishes. 
Another piece of furniture, which hides under 
a cover, cannot conceal that it is a refrigerator. 
The stove has an oven, and under an orna¬ 
mental top, a plain top with two covers- But 
these signs are visible only to an experienced 
eye. The ingenuous masculine mind could 
easily be deceived into thinking this room 
sacred to conversation and embroidery. Even 
the feminhie eye must be sharp to detect the 
ingenious contrivances by which the two 
lounges are dove-tailed together and meta¬ 
morphosed into a bed. 

The furniture in this room proves the occu¬ 
pants to have seen better days. The worn 
carpel is a fine Brussels, of beautiful and in¬ 
tricate pattern, the chairs are of solid rose¬ 
wood delicately carved, the cushions of 
worsted damask replacing worn-out ones of 
richer material. There is an old ebony cabi¬ 
net which is evidently an heirloom, and an 
in'aid writing-desk wherein a thread of pure 
silver follows the outlines of the complex 
pattern of foreign woods, books which poor 
people do not b.uy, subscription copies to 
valuable works, an ancient Bible with heavy 
silver clasps, and books of engravings. Polish¬ 
ed wooden ornaments from Abbotsford and 
Kewstcad Abbey show that some of the 
family or friends of the family have been 
abroad, there are old-fashioned silver candle¬ 
sticks on the mantelpiece, and two engravings 
of pictures by Wilkie hang on the walls, 
framed In gilt and black enamel. A vase of 
beautiful china, a bronze Minerva, and an 
alabaster clock are also relics of that time 
when gold and taste dwelt together with 
these people. The newer articles are all 
tasteful, though che,ap, full muslin curtains of 
snowy whiteness, fresh green cords to loop 
them, and suspend the vases of flowering 
plants in the windows, and there is an air of 
grace m the arrangement of all, and a harmony 
of color. 

The only person in the room is an elderly 
lady, who sits in a low chair near one of the 
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Tnndows, stitching on some plain -work, 
pausing occasionaliy to wipe away a tear that 
dims her sight. These are not the tears of a 
new and violent grief, but come from old and 
long-remembered sorrow. They are tears of 
one to whom life is tolerable, bat who no 
longer looks forward with hoi>e, who has no 
future except that beyond the grave, no 
pleasure save that mournful pleasure of 
memory. 

This lady is almost a shadow, pale, lliin and 
frail, with a waxen delicacy of shin, and a 
nervous, tremulous manner. ITcrs is one of 
those sensitive natures that can ill bear the 
storms and hardships of life, and yet her face 
shows that she has boine them, and with 
patience, but slowly bending and breaking 
beneath them. There is not one hour of her 
■walling life when Mrs. Anne Jameson is free 
from the heartache, and even her sleep is 
more like a sad trance than a healthful 
unconsciousness. 

2^ow, as ever when she is alone, her 
thoughts go bixek over the old beaten track to 
the time when she was young, newly a wife 
;md mother, proud ajid fond of her husband 
and children, and surrounded by every 
elegance and comfort which love, seconded by 
wealth, could lavish on her. That her doors 
swung on silver hinges, that she stcppetl in 
k'lty rooms, that servanU came at her call— 
she thinks but little of these now; but she 
sees the husband and the son who are gone 
from her (orever. Such as she do not mourn 
for lost wealth as for lost love. 

At the sound of a step in the entry the 
widow wiped her eyes and hastily resumed 
her work. Scarcely had she done so when 
the door opened and her daughter Helen 
came In. A glance showed the girl what she 
had expected to see, that her mother had 
been weeping; but she affected not to notice 
it 

"Well, Mother Jameson,” she cried out, in 
a clear, ringing voice, “ I hope you are not 
going to scold me. I meant to have come 
directly back, as I promised,b\it Mrs. (iranger 
lusisted on my staying to dinner to get ac¬ 
quainted with Miss Cora Ware. Are you 
angry? You’re such a frightful vixen I quite 
shake in my shoes ■when I am a minute late.” 
Here in parenthesis she gave her mother an 
emphatic hug, a resounding kiss on the cheek, 
and a pat on the shoulder. " On my way to 
Sereno street,” she resumed, "I went into 
He Vries to see if there were any picture, 
marble or bronze which would give me an ex¬ 


cuse for driving yon out of doors to-morrow 
morning. I was eminently successful, and 
you are to make up your mind that to-morrow 
at ten o'clock you are to dress in your best, 
and go out with your admiration bumps all 
ready for active sendee. 1 have spoken, as the 
Indians say, and I expect you to receive mv 
fiat with your usual beautiful submission. 
Where’s my bundle? O, here it is! Xow. 
Mother Anne, just look at the napkins I’ve 
got to mark for the *Conways. By good luck, 
I’ve got a splendid C. These others are the 
Fenwicks, and I must get up a new F for 
them. Guess ril trj* to introduce a ihisUc. 
They are Scottish, you know. Here are a 
dozen handkerchiefs to be marked for the 
Wileys, and they want their coat of anns. 
Did you ever hear of such nonsense ? wiping 
one's nose on a coat of arms! There is the 
drawing I copied from their genealogy. See ? 
it has an antelope in it. O, I know by the 
expression of your face that you think it's an 
ass, but it isn’t. It’s an antelope, I tell you. 
All I’ve got to do is to slim him off a little, 
whittle his legs down, and turn his ears into 
horns, and you’ll see at once the resemblance. 
I don’t know what the beast has to do with 
them, whether they descended from an ante¬ 
lope, or kept a drove of them, or rode on 
them, or lived on antelope-meat. But, how¬ 
ever that may be, the fact stands that I’ve 
got to embroider the quatlruped in the middle 
of each of those handkerchiefs. Aren’t you 
ghul, mother, that we’ve got no coat of anns 
to bother us?” 

“ We have a coat of arms, but it doesn’t 
bother us much,” the mother said, with a 
spark of pride in her downcast face. "The 
Jamesons and the Mannings are both of older 
blood than the Wileys.” 

“Is it possible!” cried the daughter, briskly, 
bustling about to put her bonnet away, aiid 
rattling on with very little idea of what she 
was s.aying, intent only on cheering her 
mother. “ Wliy, what old folks we are! That 
must be what is the matter with you. I de¬ 
clare, I feel myself wrinkling up this minute. 
Dreadful, isn’t it? Mother, I quite envy 
Adam and Eve the privilege of having been 
made new. That is the proper way, if it 
could be done. Only I should wish folks to 
be made little that they might have the 
pleasure of growing up. Fancy yourself mak¬ 
ing little clay babies and fixing their noses 
just the shape you want. There’d be an end 
to snubs. O, here are. handkerchiefs from 
Mrs. Granger’s, one dozen for her, the other 
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dozen as a present for Miss Ware. There’s 
an odd pair in each dozen, one for you and 
one for me. Did you ever see such loveiy 
iawn? Mrs. Granger sent her love, and hegs 
you wili accept, etc.” 

“Isabel is always kind,” said Mrs. Jameson, 
tremulously. 

“She’s a trump!” s.aid Miss Helen. 
“Gracious! it’s five o’ciock. How teinjnis 
Aoesfu'jit, .as we used to say .at the normal. 
I’ll have tea in no time.” 

“How do you like Miss Ware?" inquired 
the mother, presently. 

“Like- her? How do I like the Apollo 
Belvidere ? Do I admire the Diana Hunting ? 
Is the Medicean Venus fair iu my eyes? 
That creature touched me on the hair, 
mother, witii the tips of her tapering fingers, 
she praised my hair with her wonderfid 
mouth, site looked at me with her dazzling 
eyes. Cora Ware is made of diflerent ciay 
from most peopie. I don’t like her, I worship 
her!” 

The next morning Helen executed her 
tlireat, of ilriving her mother out for a walk, 
laughing .and chattering to her till the last 
moment, following her even down the street 
steps with a charge not to be too frisky and 
attract attention from the gentlemen. Then, 
alter seeing the slight, black-robed and veiled 
form walk slowly out of sight; she went back 
to their room again, and shut herself in. 

Her face had changed entirely as she stood 
tliere. Its childish look was quite gone, and 
the color grew faint in cheeks and lips, tlic 
light dimmed in her eyes. She stood, with 
her hands clasped, gazing straight before her. 
All the care and weariness which she con¬ 
cealed from her mother, all that ambition and 
desire for pleasure natural to the young, but 
denied her, rose up as soon as she was alone 
and the necessity for self-control removetl. 
One would scarcely have believed tliat fair 
and joyous face cap.able of c.xpressing such 
sorrow, such an anxious, craving need. She 
stood there motionless for several minutes, 
seeming to be looking her life in the face, 
searching for some loop-hole of escape. Slow 
tears welled up into her eyes, and sliding from 
her long lashes recalled her to herself. 

“ I wish I could have a good cry,” she whis¬ 
pered, “ but I daren’t Mother would know. 
But, O! this treadmill life of mine. Others 
of my age have young friends to go about 
with, and advantages of cultivation, andgaye- 
ties, and somebody to take care of them; but 
I must take a burden on my shoulders, and 


think of duty from morning till night I 
never go into the street without feeling 
asliamed of sometliing I wear. My gloves or 
boots are shabby, or my dress is faded and 
old-fashioned, or something is out of the way. 
I’m sure I don’t care very much for dress, but 
I should like to be dressed in good taste. Tlien 
there are concerts, and plays, and lectures I 
can’t hear. It isn’t like living T 

The last words were flung out with ashower 
of bitter tears, and she was on the point of 
giving up her self-control and having the 
good cry ” for which she longed, wh en she 
was shartled by .a knock at her door. 

Hastily wiping her eyes and smoothing her 
h.air, slie went to see who her visitor was. A 
boy stood there with a large basket which he 
seemed to find heavy. 

**-^re you Mrs. Anne Jameson?” he 
inquired. 

“Ko; but I am her daughter. What is 
this?” 

“ It s a basket for Mrs. Anne Jameson,” the 
boy replied; “ and the gentleman told me to 
give it to her or her daughter.” 

“ Wh.at gentleman ?” Helen asked, reading 
the card on which the direction was written 

■ in a hand strange to her. 

“ He said there was no name,” the boy re¬ 
plied, “ and no answer.” 

Helen took the basket in, wondering. There 
was no one from whom she would expectsuch 
a package, but the direction left no doubt that 
it was intended for them. 

She untied the strings which securely bound 
tlic cover, and lifting it, looked in. First she 
s.aw a large napkin of finest damask, under 
that snowy tissue paper, and under that the 
basket was filled with the most delicious look- 

■ ing fruits, with rare hot-house flowers scatter¬ 
ed among them. Two richly-chased silver 
fruit-knives lay among the dark grape-clusters, 
and a little twisted note was half hidden in a 
blossom. 

Breathless with snrprise and eagerness 
Helen tore the note open. It contained a 
bank-bili for a hundred doilars, and these 
words: 

“ Will Mrs. and Miss Jameson accept this 
little offering from one who is deeply indebted 
to them ? The bill is part payment of a sum 
long due.” 

We will not attempt to describe the young 
lady’s snrprise and her raptures. 

“ We need not hesitate about the money, 
since it is part of a debt,” she urged, in an¬ 
swer to her mother’s scruples. “ People are 
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not £0 fond of giving away money unless they 
are obliged to. We don't know wlio owed 
father. Let us take the goods the gods be¬ 
stow, mother. This comes in the very nick 
of time. It will set ns up for the summer.” 

It would seem that somebody's conscience 
was heavily burdened in their regard, for the 
very next day came another offering, this 
time jellies and wines for Mrs. Jameson, some 
rare books, two shawls of so elegant and ex¬ 
pensive a kind 'that they felt they would 
never dare to wear them, and a still laiger 
sum of money than the first. 

Helen rose sublime. 

“Let me no longer be called Helen, but 
Danae,” sbe said. 

“ I cannot accept such gifts without know¬ 
ing from whom they come,” Mrs. Jameson 
persisted. “You must go and ask 3Irs. 
Granger about it, Helen. Perhaps she will 
come round if she has time.*’ 

Mrs. Granger was no less pleased than 
puzzled. She was of opinion that some person 
who had profited- heavily by Mr. Janiesoifs 
failures was taking this novel mode oi'i-esti- 
tution, and that her friends need liave no 
hesitation in accepting what was sent them. 

Tliese donations became literally a shower 
of gold. The two could only sit in incredu¬ 
lous astonishment and suffer themselves to be 
enriched. Gifts multiplied. Dress such as 
they had not worn even in the days of their 
-prosperity, jewels, trinkets, books, wines, 
flowers and fruit, a carriage placed at their 
disposal with a request that it should be used 
every day, money for more than them wants. 

“Mother,” says Helen, “ we lose time. Of 
course we are dreaming, or else bewitched; 
but it is a delightful dream, and we may as 
well enjoy it without delay. You remember 
the silly Irishman who drearapt that the pope 
invited liim to take a whiskey punch, and 
while his holiness was in the kitchen getting 
hot water Pat awoke, and had ever after to 
lament that he hadn’t taken his whiskey cold. 
Let us be warned by this, and not wait for 
explanations, but ride gayly in our coach be¬ 
fore it turns to a pumpkin. Tliere’s a knock! 
Mother, PH wager something that the fairy 
prince himself has come at lasL” 

Jesting though sbe was, Helen trembled as 
she rose to open the door. Their mysterious 
prosperity was becoming to her a source of 
terror, though she.would not have owned it 
to her mother. She put her hand on the 
door-knob, but hesitated to turn it, casting an 
involuntary look of appeal on her mother. 


The expression of herrous excitement on her 
mother's Face recalled her to herself. 

“ See if he doesn’t ask me if I have lost a 
glass slipper,” she whispered, and briskly 
opened the door. 

A short, stout, respectable-looking, business¬ 
like man of about fifty, stood in the entr}'. 

“I am Mr. James Bates, a lawyer,” he an¬ 
nounced; “and I have business with Mrs.and 
Miss Jameson. Are these the ladies?” 

Both Helen and her mother w’ere familiar 
with the looks and name of this man. He 
was a lawyer of good though not brilliant 
jwsition, and the solidity of his reputation and 
his person reassured them. He Wiis the least 
ill the world like a fairy prince. 

“ You have been receiving some anonymous 
gifts lately, have you not, ladies?” he began, 
immediately. 

They bowed silently, the same thought in 
botli tlicir minds—that perhaps they had been 
receiving stolen goods. 

“ You naturally wish to know from whom 
they come,” the gentleman resumed, promptly, 
“ and I must warn you at once that I am not 
at liberty to gratify that wish. But I give you 
my assurance that you may accept without 
hesitation what provision is made for j*ou. It 
comes from one who is deeply indebted to 
you, and who wishes to pay his obligations 
without being himself known. No person 
knows anything about the matter but myself. 
Of course, if any one else should be told, you 
will be the first to know. I must ask as a 
favor that you will not try »n any way to in¬ 
form yourselves, but will trust to me, and that 
you will not put me to the embarrassment of 
haring to parry or refuse to reply to your 
questions. There is nothing in the slightest 
degree dishonorable or derogatory to yourdig- 
nity and delicacy in accepting this provision; 
if there were, I should Lave nothing to do 
with it. May I ask if you are satisfied, 
madam?” he concluded, addressing Mrs. 
Jameson. 

That lady felt all the relief which sensitive 
and undecided people experience when strong 
shoulders take from them the whole burden 
of care and responsibility, and though she 
could not help saying that the proceedings 
were certainly extraordinary, she professed 
herself quite satisfied to rely on the judgment 
and delicacy of such a man as Mr. Bates. 

“I must ask one question,” put in Helen. 

The lawv'er awaited her pleasure. 

“ Is this gentleman anybody who is in love 
with me and is playing Jove to my Danae?” 
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“Will you be very inuclidisappointed, Miss, 
in say that I do not believe there is any love 
of that sort in the case?*’ the gentleiuan 
asked, with a pleasant smile. 

*• Xot in the least! I am quite relieved,” 
Ae cried. 

“ It is desired to give you a more suitable 
home,*’ the lawyer resumed, rctuniing to busi¬ 
ness, “ and you are to have a house and an 
income which will make your future perfectly 
secure. I was requested in this to consult 
Mrs. Granger, who would know your tastes, 
and I (lid so, telling her no more, of course, 
than I tell you. The house is purchased and 
furnished, and Mrs. Granger is there at this 
hour expecting you. I brought a carriage to 
the door. Will it be convenient for vou to 
go?” 

In bewildered silence they prepared them¬ 
selves and went down to the carri^e, and 
after a drive of fifteen minutes, drew up be¬ 
fore a small but elegant house in Sereno street, 
only a few doors from Mrs. Granger’s. This 
house was as good as any in the street, 
but was far smaller, just wide enough for a 
pretty entry and tiny reception-room in front 
on the first floor, the whole width of the next 
floor being given to the parlors. Curtains of 
delicate lace blew in and out the wide win¬ 
dows, giving glimpses of crimson draperies, 
pictures, and marbles within, and as their 
carriage stopped, the door was opened by a 
servant, and within it stood Mrs. Granger, 
smiling a gay welcome. 

“ Isabel, w’hat does this mean ?” e.xclaimed 
Mrs. Jameson, as her friend took her hand 
and led her into the house. “ You must 
know.” 

“ I know no more thaji you do, my dear 
Anne,” Mrs. Granger protested; “but I am 
delightetL Of course we women are always 
curious, but I have promised Mr. Bates that 
1 will not try to find out a thing till he is 
allowed to tell. He is an excellent man wh<^m 
we can trust entirely. And now, how d(r you 
like the looks ? I have arranged everything 
as nearly as I could think according to your 
tastes.” 

Helen left the two together, and began a 
rapid exploration and examination on her 
own account, running up stairs and down and 
from room to room, breathless with delight 
The house was to her a perfect little fairy 
palace. Nothhig had been forgotten. The 
sideboard in the dining-room was furnished 
with pretty china and a sufficient amount of 
silver^ the drawers were stored with linen, the 


cook stood smiling before a bright fire in the 
kitchen range, and the table-girl was prepar¬ 
ing the table for supper, ainl, last sign of 
established domesticity, a large, grav and 
white cat lay sleeping on a mat in the sun¬ 
shine, as thoroughly at home as if she bad 
been in the house from her kittenhood. 

Helen listened a moment to hear Mrs. 
Granger e.xplaining and congratulating, and 
found that her mother was taking their situ- 
atioa quite.calmly; then she went up again 
the softly-carpeted stairs, past the parlor and 
librarv', up stairs again to the two chambers 
on the next floor. The front one, which was 
the larger, had evidently b<^n aiTanged for 
her mother and herself. There were two beds 
with high carved headboards of walnut, 
dainty white covers, and lace curtains hang¬ 
ing from the ceiling, two dressing bureaus, 
two wardrobes, every convenience for two 
persops. A tiny canary twittered from a 
gilded cage that hung in the wide bow- 
window, the south wind fluttered the awning 
outside and let in an occasional bar of sun¬ 
shine that woke all the coloring of the room, 
the garnet pattern on the carpet, the daisies 
that blushed along the cornice and were 
sprinkled on the walls, the deep-red of the 
two large velvet arm-chairs, the sparkling cut- 
glass bottles on the bureaus. 

Helen Jameson sank into a chair, and with, 
her hands over her face had a little joyful fit 
of crying. 

“ I am so happy I don’t know what to do,” 
she sobbed. “ I don't see how I lived with 
such a weight on my shoulders. I am so 
happy, and so thankful!” 

A silver tinkle of a bell- called her dowir 
stairs, and hastily drj'ing her eyes she obeyed 
its summons, and found her mother and Mrs. 
Granger seated at an early supper. Both 
ladies were smiling as she entered. 

“ I have been telling your mother that you 
must have a house-warming,” Mrs. Granger 
said. “I was afraid I might have ventured 
too much, but she is willing to receive com¬ 
pany this evening. I took the liberty to invite 
a few. "Was I too fast ?” 

“ How could you think we would find fault 
with anything of your doing?” exclaimed 
Helen. “ Wliom have you asked ?” 

“ O, only our own circle of intimate friends, 
those you know best, not above thirty of 
them. The only stranger I asked is Mr. 
Geotge Burkmar. I couldn’t well help asking 
him for he was dining with us yesterday when 
we spoke of it. You see, Nellie,” the lady 
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said, niischievouiily, “ I have a little plot in 
which he and you figure verj’ conspicuously.' 
Of course I feel obliged to look out first for 
Cora, but there is no hope of their coming-to- 
getlier. Cora’s pride and will are unbending, 
and she seems resolved to treat him only with 
toleration. Besides, he evideiitly has not for¬ 
given the manner in which she received the 
news of our defeat at Manassas. lie was 
with us when the telegram came, and his 
first glance was at Cora. I was terribly angry 
with her, but then she is a Southerner and 
could not help the impulse. She started up, 
and flung a handful of roses she held, into the 
air, catching them as they came down, and I 
never saw a creature so handsome as she was. 
Her cheeks were crimson, and her eyes like 
diamonds. She seemed really to grow taller. 
Mr, Burkmar looked at her with a frown 
blacker than I thought his face capable of 
showing, and seemed hardly able to keep 
silence. In catcliing her roses the thorns 
pierced Cora’s hands, and she walked straight 
up to him and held them out, showing the 
tiny drops of blood on her palms and fingers. 
* See r she said, ‘ I have shed more blood for 
my faith Uian you have for yours T and before 
he could answer she had tripped out of the 
room singing ‘Maiyiaiid, ray Mainland.’ I 
never saw a man more angry, or one who 
tried hanler to hide his anger. He really 
clenched his hands, and I haven’t a doubt he 
would have liketl to give her a shaking. 
Indeed, I felt like doing it myself at first.” 

“Have they made up*?” asked Helen, who 
found herself interested in this quarrel. 

“ There is a sort of truce, but they always 
wear armor to each other,” Mrs. Granger 
replied. 

It was a delightful little company that 
assembled at Mrs. Jameson’s that evening. 
The parlor was full, and all were hi the gayest 
spirits. But few people had left ton-n except 
those who had places near by, and nearly all 
tlieir intimate friemis were within call. 
Events were of too stirring a nature to be 
ignored in the inanities of fashionable life at 
the seashore or mountains, and people were 
glad to keep within reacli of the telegraph. 

Mr. Burkmar came in rather early with 
Frederic Granger, following several others, 
and, to Mrs. Jameson’s great relief, had only 
chance to bow his compliments to her before 
giviiig place to others. The timid little lady 
was afraid of this great man, and scarce dared 
raise her eyes to him when he was presented 
to her. Hot so Helen. She had met him 


once or twice at Mrs. Grangers, and in her 
frank, fearless way had struck up quite an in¬ 
timacy with him. If he were a lion, she 
faimd that he could roar very softly; and in¬ 
deed, Mrs. Granger’s notion of making a 
match between them arose from the fact that 
he seemed disposed to pet the girl. 

Miss Cora Ware came in lat?, having been 
detained at home by a visitor, and immedi¬ 
ately on her arrival the whole character of 
the entertainment changed. It was the 
retiring of the stars after the moon is up. 

It was fortunate in more ways than one 
for this girl that her lines were cast in pleas¬ 
ant places, that she was upheld by rich and 
influential relations, for had she been un¬ 
friended she would have been hated. Her 
lofty ways, as natural to her as her breath, 
would have been intolerable to those who 
might fancy themselves entiiled to her 
hojnage; but, placed conspicuously, and 
where those eyes of hers could look, as was 
their way, with level or lowered gaze, seeing 
nothing above them, she was superb, and 
could at will be channing. And we all know 
how enchanting is the suavity of one who can 
command. Much of her success also was due 
to the admirable social jockeying of her aunt. 
Mrs. Granger was well aware of the fact tlnit 
not more than one person in a hundred tliinks 
for himself, the other ninety-nine takbigtlicir 
opinions at second-hand, and she put herself to 
the trouble' of forming this opinion regarding 
her niece. Consequently Miss Cora glided un¬ 
questioned into her niche, and, once there, 
she knew how to keep her place. 

Cora’s toilet, always effective, was peculiarly 
simple and jjretty on this evening. Her dress 
was a silk tissue in wide stripes of black and 
silvercolor,madeoverasilver-colored sill:, and 
trimmed with finely-cut steel omameuU that 
glittered like diamonds. Her liair was braided 
around .acomb—she never wore the enormity 
of a waterfall—and a wreath ofdelicate, tremu¬ 
lous • grass-blossoms surrounded the braid. 
The subdued colors of her dress brought out 
her brilliant face with greater effect, and in 
shape and movement she was always perfecL 

Standing by the bade window, to which a 
Madeira vine climbed from the garden, Mr. 
Burlonar had broken a long spray of it and 
was-knotting it together.as he talked with 
some people about him. Presently, seeing 
Miss yVare isolated for a moment ’ be 
approached her. 

“ I wonder what dew b on your southern 
flowers to-night r* he said, shaking off .% 
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glistening drop from the sweet, white little 
blossoms in his hand. 

She looked at him with a spark kindling 
in her eyes, and involuntarily drew herself up 
as if her heart swelled at the mention of her 
home. 

“Hay it be the blood of the invader!^ she 
exclaimed, so that o 2 iJy he should hear her. 

* The blood of those who chastise insolence,” 
he retorted, “ of those who go down to break 
the arm of the tyrant” 

“And who will themselves be broken,” she 
flashed out, sdarce waiting for him to flnish 
speaking. “ Our Caveliers will trample them 
under their horses’ feet! Every woman will 
be a Jael for them!” 

“ If a man were to come to your tent for 
rest after battle, would you slay him ?” Mr. 
Burkraar asked, looking down at the wreath 
in his hand, not daring to look into thatiier>', 
heauUfuI face of hers lest she should read too 
mueh softening in his eyes. 

“Ono! Xot 1 r she said, mockingly. “I 
would feed and refresh him that he might re¬ 
new his work of blood. I would strengthen 
him so that, having killerl my brother, be 
might be enabled to kill my father. What! 
you fancy that my sickly, womanish senti¬ 
mentality w'ould make me spare such a man? 
If you go down there with a sword in your 
hand, Mr. Burkuiar, don't ever after trust 
yourself ill my tent,” 

He tried to keep back the words, but they 
would come: 

“The weapon with which you strike me 
has two edges," he said. “ Wlien I bleed you 
will be wounded. W hen I am conquered you 
will weep.” 

She looked at him with haughty inquiry. 

“ Vou mean that the South will pay dearly 
for her victory?” she said, coldly, but the 
color changed uneasily in her face. 

“She will not conquer, she will bend,” he 
said, with a proud and cuiifideiit smile that 
made her tremble and pale with anger. 

“ ^Vlieu the South bends to the North, then 
I will bend to you!” she said, quickly. 

He looked at her earnestly. 

“ Not till then? Not till then?” he asked, 
in a soft, hurried tone. 

She hated herself that her eyes would 
droop, and her face and neck flush. What 
right had George Burkmar to look at her in 
that way? 

He half turned away, but lingered, and 
dropped at her feet the wreath he had been 
weaving. 


“Are they your laurels?” she asked,setting 
her small foot upon the fragrant circlet 

“ When I have laurels to offer you will not 
trample them,” he said, quietiy. girmg place 
to \ asan the artist, who ban been waiting 
an opportunity to speak to Hiss Ware, and 
going to talk to Helen Jameson, w'ho had 
been looking at him with an amused smile 
while he talked with her friend. - 

This girl was looking as fresh as a rose, and 
in her simply-made frock of green muslin, did 
not appear more than sixteen years old. The 
green ribbons in her hairbi-ouglu outstrongly 
its beautiful yellow flaxen tint, and heighten¬ 
ed the bloom of her cheeks now more than 
usually flushed with the excitement of the 
occasion. Helen received the gentleman with 
perfect friendliness, and the two sat apart 
cosily chatting together. Like all reserved 
persons, Mr. Burkmar liked a frank and cheer¬ 
ful companion, one who would freely put 
aside the barriers which he could not help 
raising about himself This girl was not iu 
the least disconcerted by his coinraandlug ap¬ 
pearance, and occasional air of gravity almost 
amounting to steniness, and he was pleased 
be approached with a confidence which was 
certainly friend]}', often almost alTectionate. 

“ Look at Vasari!” Helen whispered, to Mr. 
Burkmar. 

This artist was one of Mrs. Granger's lions, 
a handsome lUJiau of about twenty-five, with 
a swarthy skin, a graceful, indolent way, and a 
pair of brilliant yellow, hazel eye«. Cora 
had spoken but a few words with him, 
then turned to some one else, and he was 
now standing before an open window, his 
form half obscured against the comparative 
darkness outside, his face illuminated by the 
chandelier's light His gaze, fixed upon Cora 
Ware, expressed a passion of admiration. 

“He hasn’t removed his eyes from her these 
fifteen minutes,” Helen said; “and I don’t 
wonder, for Cora is mpst beautiful.” 

“ He certainly seems to be of your opinion,” 
remarked Mr. Burkmar, dryly. “Artists are 
privileged to stare. In any other man it would 
be reseuted as a rudeness.” 

As he spoke, Cora left her place and saim- 
tered toward the next window to that where 
Vasari stood. He immediately joined her. 

“It is too beautiful to stay in the house,” 
he said. “See! the skies are purple, some¬ 
thing not often seen in this cold climate.. There 
is a stairway leading from this balcony down 
to the garden, and I caught the scent of honey- 
snckle a moment ago. Are you tempted?” 
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“Indeed I am!*’ she said, graciously, 
“ Iloneysuckle, and a purple sky full of stars, 
are not tc be resisted.” 

“Let us lo,I?w their example” said Mr. 
Burkmar, rising abruptly as the two 
disappeared. 

It was a warm night in July, moonless, but 
splendid with stars, and the grape-vines, hon¬ 
eysuckles and roses with which the little 
garden was draped on its four walls, and 
which hung in fragrant weafth over urns and 
arbor in the centre, were all wet and glisten¬ 
ing with dew that looked bright as jewels in 
the light that shone from the window. 

As Helen and Mr. Burkmar walked slowly 
down a shady path, they saw’ the other two 
standing in an open space, with their faces 
turned toward the house, and illundnated by 
the windows. The space where they stood 
was in front of an arbor, whose red roses 
seemed pressing forward as though they 
would touch the beautiful form of tbe lady 
standing there. Teaming to crown her head, 
and press her bosom, and girdle her waist. 
One arm hung by her side, the other hand 
rested on her bosom, and her head drooped a 
little aside, but the face was raised and spirit- 
white in that light. She seemed to have 
quite forgotten where she was, and to be 
plunged in some trance of lajigukl delight; 
intoxicated, perhaps, by the heavy warmth 
and sweetness of the air that was almost 
stifling with odors. Yasari stood mute and 
motionless watching lier, and the other two 
paused where they stood, g:izing also. She 
looked like something that might exhale with 
the dew. 

WhUe the two looked, Yasari bent eagerly 
fjnvard and spoke in an impassioned under¬ 
tone, words which they could not catch; but 
Cora Ware, without lowering licr eyes or 
changing her position, smiled slowly and 
answered with some faltering words. 

The artist reached liis liaiid aiid broke a 
half-blown rose from the vines on the arbor, 
shaking down a shower of drops from the 
recoiling branch, and with another word of 
whispered sweetness, and a smile of tender 
entreaty, offered it to his companion. 

She smiled again, that faint, rare smile of 
hers, that gave her face such a look of ckild- 
Uke sweetness, banishing every vestige of 
pride, her eyes drooped slowly, and she 
extended her hand for the rose. 

“Let us go the other way,” whispa’ed 
Helen, pressing her companion's arm. 

“No, come!” was the almost rude answer. 


And Mr. Burkmar strode on, crushing the 
gravel under his heel. 

“ You enchant me!*’ they heard th&Italian 
say, in low and hurried tones. 

Cora Ware laughed faintly, hut wiUi an 
elfish grace. “ Enchant!” she said, mocking¬ 
ly. “ 1 dissolve the spell,” flinging a few drops 
of dew toward him. “ Spells of enchantment 
are always broken by the sprinkling of water.” 

Then, hearing the approach of the other 
two, she glided away as noiseless as a shadow, 
and entering the house by the lower door 
that led into the dining-room, stole up stairs 
to the chamber looking out on the garden, 
and sat there at a window. She saw Yasari 
search for her, then go into the parlor, only 
to return to the garden to search again; and 
she saw Helen and Mr. Burkmar walk up and 
down the path ami in arm, apparently en¬ 
tirely engrossed in each other, and utterly 
oblivious of the artist's distress, and her 
disappearance. 

“Helen Jameson is certainly very hold on 
a short acquaintance,” she muttered at length, 
as the two still walked up and do\^’n, talking 
confidentially. “ I don’t know what she can 
think of herself, talking so freely with a gen¬ 
tleman she has seen but three or four times, 
and spending so much time alone with him. 
1 do believe the girl is a coquette.” 

Still she watched, and still they walked. 
She leaned out and marked the stalwart fonn, 
the free, swinging stride, now cnimpetl to suit 
his companion's steps, the lofty liead bent 
attentively while Helen spoke with her smil¬ 
ing face uplifted, and her hand resting on his 
arm. But, as Helen talked, she grew more 
earnest, the smile quivered upon her lips, .'iiid 
her eyes grew heavy with tears and drooped, 
and it seamed that she faltered into silence; 
but she glanced up quickly ^ain as George 
Burkmar laid his hand upon her baud that 
rested on his arm, and spoke some kind wonl, 
or, as the watcher in the window thought, 
some lover-like word.” 

“ It is really time we should g® home,*’ 
Cora said, abruptly, to herself, starting away 
from the window, and sweeping down stairs 
with a face that was slightly pale, but witli 
crimson lips .and flashing eyes. 

Yasari, wandering disconsolate, met her in 
the entrj’. Her erect Lead and hard eyes 
might have repelled him, had lie not seen his 
rose still in her hand. 

“You are a witch T’ he exclaimed. “You 
have the power of vanishing.” 

“I am going to vauish now in earnest” she 
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said, smiling upon Lim. “ I am tired. WTiat 
is my aunt doing? O, in the midst of the 
rayest circle, of course.” 

Crossing the room to her aunt, Cora saw 
still lying on the carpet where it had been 
dropped, Mr. Burkmars wreath of Madeira 
flowers, and went a little out of her way to 
set her foot fully upon it 

The Grangers had been talking of going to 
Europe in the fall, and Mrs. Granger was now 
the centre of a party who were themselves 
going the next spring, and who were trj-ing 
to persuade her to wait and accompany them. 

“ I know that Cora will join you against 
me,” the lady said, as her niece approached. 
“She has been saying that spring is a far 
better time to start.” 

“ ril take your side this time, auntie,” Cora 
said, leaning on the back of her aunt’s chair. 
“Autumn would be far pleasanter, if we 
should start early enough. We could then 
winter somewhere in the 'South, and escape 
the terrible northern winter, w’hich I begin to 
dread, nurry, by all means.” 

“But I thought you felt so anxious about 
Albert you didn’t like to go,” her aunt said, 
in surprise. 

“ O, we women must always he wony-ing 
about somebody,” the girl laughed, “ and now 
I am anxious about myself.” 

“Auntie,” she whispered, the next minute, 
“it is lime these people were going. Of 
course you want to stay till the last, and tuck 
your friends up in bed. Mrs. Jameson is 
looking fatigued. Shall not I inaugurate a 
move ?” 

Mrs. Granger nodded, and Cora immediately 
took leave of Mrs. Jameson, kissing her aflec- 
tionately on the cheek, and whispering a 
word of congratulation. Cora liked this 
limid, little, delicate lady, who, in turn, looked 
upon her with admiring fondiie-s not un¬ 
mingled with awe. 

Mr. Burkmar and Helen were just coming 
in, and the gentleman saw that pretty tableau 
of the stately ytying form bending over the 
frail and time-stricken one, the friendly glance 
their eyes exchanged, that sweet, protecting 
look of Cora’s as she gave the kiss, the pleased 
affection with which the other received it. 
His face, which had looked hard and pale, 
softened instantly, tears started to his eyes, 
and his cheeks flushed. He knew that it was 
a leave-taking, and hastened across the room. 
But Cora’s back was turned towards him, and 
Vasari was at her elbow. 

As she turned away with a smiling nod to 


some others near, her foot touched some¬ 
thing, and, looking, she saw again the wreath 
of 3Iadeira vine she had twice discarded. It 
had clung to her filmy dress, and been 
about with her like something that 
loves and clings in spite of cruelty and 
ingratitude. 

“ Poor little wreath P she exclaimed, taking 
it up with a caressing hand, and holding it to 
her bosom. “Wliat had you done? See! I 
have twice to-night set my foot on this, and 
yet it will follow me. I scorned its freshness, 
but withered, I cherish it” 

She did not see the man who stood just 
behind her shoulder and heard every word 
she said. He would have spoken to her but 
for Vasari, and bad he not seen that while 
she held the crushed wreath to her bosom, 
she tucked the Italian’s rose into her belt 

“Well, mother,” Helen said, when the 
company were all gone and they were alone 
in their chamber, “do you believe it all? 
Docs this seem really like home ?” 

“Yes, iny child,’’ the mother said. “A 
home, whether a gift or a payment, which 
has called out so many kind wishes, must 
ha'i-e a certain homelike charm ahout it. 
Tliere only needs one thing more—that we 
thank God for the help lie has given us, and 
consecrate our prosperity to him.” 

Helen stood soberly silent. Her mother 
looked at her a moment, then said, faintly 
and hurriedly: 

“And what I most thank God for is that he 
has lifted the burden from your yoiiim shoul¬ 
ders, and given you rest, that you may not be 
old and broken while yet but a child in yeare. 
I haven’t said anything, but I have seen—” 
She stopped, unable to say more. 

For one minute Helen tried to tuni their 
troubles off with a laugh, as she had been 
‘wont; but her self-control had gone with the 
necessity which produced it, and, sinking 
down with her face in her mother’s lap, the 
two wept together. They could afford to 
weep openly, when such sunshine turned 
tlieir tears to rainbows. 


CHAPTER IV. 

“ ‘ "VYill you walk into my parlor?’ said the 
spider to the fly.” 

Of all the centres of intrigue with which 
Washington festered during the war, none 
was more virulent than that which had Mrs. 
Mellicent Seymore for presiding genius. Its 
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poison was the more deadly because it was 
entirely unsuspected, lurking and luring as it 
did under beautiful fonus. 

Who could suspect that frail little lady, 
whose sole ambition was to make lier house a 
neutral place wliere people of all parlies 
might meet and forget for an hour their 
dilferences, remembering oidy their common 
humanity ? Of course her idea was a quixotic 
one, and of course, since iirs. Seymore's sym¬ 
pathies were well known to be loyal, but few 
of the other party would care to take advan¬ 
tage of her toleration; still, people smiled 
very indulgently on the lady's amiable mk- 
take, and those who were not too hot-headed, 
pronounced it a mistake in the right direc¬ 
tion. It w;is fitting and beautiful that this 
gentle invalid, who, as she said, might af any 
time be called away from all earthly interests, 
should wish to surround herself with an 
atmosphere of peace, in the midst of such 
wide-spread and terrible strife, and, drawing 
so near as she seemed to that bar before 
which friend and foe must one day stand, she 
should think it possible that foes might clasp 
hands in her presence, though the next hour 
might see them facing each other in deadly 
figlit. 

Uesides the natural bent of her sympathies, 
it was understood that Mrs. Seymore had 
bitter reasons for, desiring that the South 
sliould he castigated. Her only brother had 
beefi killed there on accomit of his northern 
sympathies, it was said. 

Tliere were those who could have told that 
Mrs. Seymore’s precious, martyred brother 
was a precious scamp, that he lived by gam¬ 
bling, and had been shot while trying to eseaijo 
northa ard, alter having won a fortune by a 
dexterous turn of the cards. But the well- 
informed profited too much by this pretty, 
tragical sham to expose it, and Mrs. Seymore’' 
was regarded by the enlhusi:uitic loy;d as a 
martyr by proxy to the cause they upheld, 
and as worthy of all their confidence. 

Men of the highest standing in militarj- and 
civil, as well as in social life, liked occ.-.sioually 
to lay .aside their dignities, and sit for an hour 
beside Bus charming woman. How she made 
them lorget tlieir cares! or, drawing from 
them the story of their fears and vexations, 
showed them some glimmer of light whore 
tliey had seen only darkness. Men w ere 
sometimes a little startled to rememlier how 
much Lhey had toid her, won from discretion 
by the soft and earnest voice, the sympathy 
in her pale and gentle face, perhaps by the 


touch of a hand light and soft as a fiower- 
Ijetal. But the second thought was always 
reassuring. Mrs. Seymore was as discreet as 
she was kind, and no one need fear to trust 
her. 

Besides the lady in it, Mrs. Seymore's parlor 
was of itself an attraction. It occupied nearly 
the whole front of one of the largest houses 
in ■Washington, and its windows looked out 
on an avenue. People of sense and taste 
found this room a relief after the gaudy par¬ 
lors they saw at most other houses. Instead 
of giving the impression that the furniture 
was of paramount importance, .and the people 
there only intended to admire and be carefhl 
of it, Mrs. Seymore's chairs and sofas were 
evidently made to support the human form, 
and entirely subordinated to that use; her 
carpet was made to walk on, her tables to lay 
things on, and neither challenged the first 
glance of the new-comer. Tct all these 
articles were graceful in shape, and of good 
material. In sumtner the room was laU 
with straw matting, the chairs were wicker, 
and the curtains before the two long, arched 
windows of snow-white muslin, each valanced 
with a silken flag. In winter tlie wicker was 
replaced by rosewood, with cushions of dark 
jiuqile, the muslin by voluminous purple dra- 
lieries, and the matting by a soft caipet, in 
which a small figured pattern of dark puiqile 
ran over a ground of clotided wood color, 
brown and amber. The marble of the mau- 
lel-picce and tables matched this ground, and 
was of beautiful Sienna blocks. One or two 
wood-cuts, selected by an artist, works of art 
of tlieir kind, a few good engravings, a auigle 
landscape in oils, two faces in oils, both faces 
tragical, a Madame Roland, dressed in wliite 
and with streaming dark hair, as she went to 
execution, and a copy of that personified 
pathos and despair, Beatrice Cenci; these 
were all the pictures. No, there was one 
more. On a cabinet-shelf in a shady comer 
of tiie room, was a velvet-framed copy on 
porcelain, of a portrait which some recog¬ 
nized as that of Charlotte Corday. A few 
marble trinkets, a few vases and bronzes, and 
two or three richly-bound books, completed 
the number of the ornaments which seemed 
few in so laige a room. But two large book¬ 
cases, one filled with old, the other with 
niotleni authors, hung on the walls, and the 
centre-mble was piled with periodicals. 
Scarcely a magazine or paper of any respect¬ 
able name in America, England or France, 
but might be found in Mrs, Seymore's parlor. 
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There were portfoli s, bi»ks and rolls of 
charts and maps, and plans of forts—these 
brought from lime to time by JIrs. Seymore’s 
friends for their own conrenience. It some¬ 
times happened that gentlemen would forget, 
and talk of warlike matters there; and more 
than once there had been quiet little councils 
held there, by persons who conld not meet so 
freely and uninterruptedly anywhere else, 
Hrs. Seymore kindly darkening her windows 
that no one else need enter, that heing the 
sign that she was not at home. Besides these 
conveniences, there were two other very 
pleasant features iu Mrs. Seymore’s parlor; 
one was a bright wood-fire that burned on 
the hearth from September to May, the other 
was a perpetual cup of coffee and plate of 
sandwiches. Jfobody ever got more, hut 
these were always at hand, day or evening. 
If they wanted wine, they must get it 
elsewhere. 

Mrs. Seymore’s usual seat was an arm¬ 
chair between the two windows, and advanced 
a little into -the room, and the chairs and 
sofas were so arranged that when she had 
several visitors, she bad them about her in 
a circle. It was pretty to see her forming 
the gem of such a ring, particularly when 
her visitors were all gentlemen. That 
small and delicate figure half reclinmg on 
the purple cushions of her chair, on who^ 
arm rested perhaps a lily of a hand, a small 
and daintily-slippered foot just showing 
on the hassock beneath the hem of her 
dress. Gentle was the first epithet one 
thought of applying to her. ’Tire unchanging 
paleness of her delicate face, the mild lustre 
of her blue eyes, the silken fineness of her 
pale hair, the soil tones of her voice, her 
quiet movements, the modest sweetness of 
her manners—all suggested the word. Even 
the colors she wore, the whites, light blues, 
tender grays, almost always in uurustling 
wiKillens, muslins, or thin, silken tissues, 
helped to emphasize this characteristic 
gentleness. 

But, though quiet in her own dress, and 
prevented by her delicate health from attend¬ 
ing assemblies, Mrs. Seymore’s taste was 
known to be exquisite, and more than one of 
the belles of Washington society owed the 
eclat of some stylish toilet to a suggestion of 
hers. 

“ Isn’t it odd,** a lady once said, “ that such 
a sweet little snowdrop of a thing should oc¬ 
casionally have such bold and striking ideas ? 
Colonel Thayer says that she sometimes 


utters thoughts of masculine vigor and de¬ 
cision; and her fancies hi dress are often 
striking. When she first proposed that Leda 
Stanley should wear a scarlet dress to the 
secretary’s ball, I thought that she was 
jesting. But fortunately Leda took the hint, 
and coaxed Mrs. Seymore to ride around and 
see her after she was dressed. She had 
rouged a little, and put white flowers in her 
hair. Mrs. Seymore wiped off the rouge at 
once, leaving her face its own pearly white, 
and snatched the flowers away, powdering 
Leda’s gold hair with gold dust, till it looked 
like a little yellow cloud that has just caught 
the sunshine on its top. The effect was 

magical. The fimt thing Lady L-said 

when Leda entered the room was, “ Why, it’s 
a bugle-call T And of course the gentlemen 
all rallied around the new belle. Everybody 
else in the room looked draheolored, and the 
ladies who had come in pink were ready to 
eat Leda up. But it made a belle of her. 
Before that nobody had noticed her much, 
and she had no confidence in herself; but 
this evening of triuuiph taught her what she 
coidd do. 

It was hinted afterwards that when the 
president’s wife wore court mourning for 
Prince Albert at her great ball, the step had 
been su^ested by Mrs. Seymore. A senator 
called on the little invalid for an explanation. 
In the lady of the White House such an am¬ 
bitious absurdity was quite in character; but 
by Mrs. Seymore such a suggestion could only 
have been made out of pure malice. The 
lady heard the accusation with such aston¬ 
ishment and grief, that her visitor instantly 
begged her pardon for havmg listened to the 
charge. 

“ I have nothing in the world against Mis. 

L-,” she said. “But if I had, I should 

have known that to render her ridiculous iu 
any public manner, would be to throw ridi¬ 
cule on our country in the eyes of strangers.** 

Had the honorable gentleman been keener 
of hearing, he might have caught a faint 
ripple of laughter as he went down stairs. 
And that laugh lasted as long as the lady *3 
dancing eyes could see him down the street. 

“ If there is anything I delight in, it is to 
make them act absurdly,** she said, gleefully, 
to herself. “ I wish I could coax that woman 
to appear in a crown at the next levee, and 
make Abraham carry a sceptra.** 

Of course awkward things happened to 
Mrs. Seymore as well as to others; but she, 
or rather her defenders, always came off with 
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flying colors. How was she to know that 
young Lancing, whom she entertained so 
hosiiitably, was a spy of Davis’s? She invited 
loyal men and women to meet him, asid, in¬ 
deed, had herself received him on the author¬ 
ity of people known to be loyal. And when 
it was found out that the rebel Colonel Wil- 
worth had been in M'ashington in disguise, 
how was that unsuspecting creature to.recog^ 
nize him when he was at her house, even 
though he had been an old acquaintance of 
hers ? 

“• I had not seen him for five years,” she 
said, “and was not expecting to see him. 
Besides, he has red hair, and how should I 
know him, so tanned, and with black hair 
and beard ? It must have been a remarkably 
well-fitting wig, I thought I could always 
detect a wig, but it seems I was deceived 
there. I don’t like it. If I should ever see 
him again, I shall tell him I think he served 
me very meanly in playing such a trick. I 
never said an unfriendly word to him in my 
life, and he had no reason to treat me so.” 

Poor, injured Sirs. Seymore! 

It wa^ the fall of the year ’Gl, when one 
afternoon toward evening Mrs. Seymore sat 
alone in her parlor, looking dreamily out the 
window. The sun had Just gone down, and 
the twilight was too dim to illumine this 
room, though the heavy curtains were looped 
back as far as possible; but a rosy glow per¬ 
vaded it from the fireplace, which was heaiied 
with red coals. This steady light touciied 
with a warm color pictures, and busts, and 
Ujouterie ; it painted a deep blush on purple 
cushions and curtains; it flushed the amber 
hues of the carpet, kindled mimic conflagra¬ 
tions in the polished steel andirons and fen¬ 
der, and put gold rings on the knobs of tiie 
cabinet doors. It woke a yellow gloss on 
the smooth bands of Mrs. Seymore's hair, and 
defined the shape of her bead. You might 
notice now in this simple and steady light, 
which revealed so much while seeming only 
to hint, that Mrs. Seymore’s head, phrenolog- 
ically considered, expressed far more force 
of character than she usually got credit for. 
She had caution, hut she was also adventur¬ 
ous, and firmness was astonishingly large for 
a person who appeared so gentle and yield¬ 
ing. There was great width of brow also; 
but the drooping hair hid that, and the pink 
color and pretty curve of the lips made you 
forget to notice how thin and tightly-closed 
they wore. The small, pointed chin wou'd 
have a shrewish look on any other face, the 


slightly piqiiante nose is more spirited than 
the lady's manner; and if she did not manage 
so well those laige blue eyes of hers, they 
might be called bold and determined. Lest 
we should seem to prophesy after the event, 
let us hasten to say that we should guess this 
lady to be a finshed intrigante ; one capable 
of keeping many irons in the fire, and of 
handling them with perfect composure, being 
sure to get herself the cool end, and give 
somebody else the hot one. Nevertheless, in 
spite of these little clashing evidences, this 
lady who sits dreaming in the twilight looks 
a delicate, dainty little woman, admirably 
calculated for the role of peace-maker, which 
she is so ambitious to take. 

As she sat there, there was a ring of the 
door-bell, a step on the, sUurs,.and the door of 
the room opened to give admittance to a 
swarthy, broad-shouldered man, in the uiii- 
foi-m of a major. She sat quite still awaiting 
his approach, but her pleasant smile was 
welcome enough. 

He bowed profoundly on entering the room, 
but paused .again half way to her. 

“It is proper to bow three times before 
royalty,” he said. 

“ Is it only royalty which does not advance 
to meet its visitor, m.ajor?” she said, extend¬ 
ing her-hand. “I claim the privilege of an 
invalid to aw.ait you.” 

“You evade my compliment very dexter¬ 
ously,” he replied, as he bent over her hand 
with a homage wliich was half-laughing, half- 
eaiaiesL “ I was thinking you looked like a 
fairy queen, throned on your twilight-colored 
cushions.” 

A queer little smile caught her lip, but it 
was gone before she raised her head. 

“ I am glad that you have come to cheer 
me,” she said, plaintively. “ I have been an¬ 
noyed and depressed.” 

“Annoyed T he repeated, taking a seat near 
her. “ Who has dared to annoy you ?” 

“Frank Mason has been here,” she said, 
after a momentary hesimtion; “and really, 
m.ajor, I don’t think I can have him come 
any more. He is violent and quiek-tempered, 
and though I wouldn't call him disloyal, he 
does say things whieh hurt my feelings. I 
h.ave tried for a long time to restrain him, 
and have really been worried more than I can 
well bear. I think it very unkind of him.” 

“ That fellow has been let alone too long,” 
the m.ajor said, reddening all over his swarthy 
face. “ He insulted Captain Cartwright last 
week. Tile captain ought to have knocked 
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him down; hut he didn’t I hear of his har¬ 
ing made an impudent remark about me, too. 
If 1 had met him here, I would have kicked 
him into the street.” 

“ Kot from my door, major,” she said, softly. 
“ Surely you wouldn’t have done that. And 
I'm sorry now I mentioned him, since I have 
only increased your dislike for him. Pray 
forget what I have said. After all, I pity 
him.” 

“ I don’t understand why you should pity 
liim,” tile gentleman said, a faint frown draw¬ 
ing his heavy brows; “ unless because he is a 
pretty fellow, and manages to t.aik love and 
treason in the same breath. Tliey had him 
in Fort Warren once, and tlie authorities 
were glad to release him to get rid of the 
women who were weeping, and wailing, and 
gnashing their teeth about him.” 

“ He is as handsome as a picture,” said Mrs. 
Seymore, sinking back in her chair and fold¬ 
ing her hands in her lap, sighing softly as she 
siMike, but watching the jealous mgjor with 
a merry twinkle in her eyes. 

“ He had better take his handsome face out 
of Washington, or it will have to see daylight 
through bars,” said the gentleman, angrily, 
pulling excitedly at his long mustache. “I 
wont have him here!” 

“ But poor Frank has been disappointed in 
love,” the lady said,softly; “and you know 
we ladies are always pitiful towards such 
sufferers. Toumusthaveheardofhis affair.” 

“ Xot a word.” 

“ Siiall we have the gas lighted ?” she asked, 
h.alf rising. 

“ No, no! let me have a love-story told by 
you in this magical light,” he said, eagerly, 
quite mollified by her coquettish sweetness. 

“ Once upon a time there was a little boy 
and girl who lived in a rose-ganlen,” she be¬ 
gan, in a tone of silvery music through which 
trembled a little laugh; “ and these children 
they lived with no other thought than to love 
and be loved by each other. The maiden’s 
name was Led.a—” 

“What! you don’t mean that he was in 
love with Leda Stanley?” mterrupted the 
hasty major. 

Precisely!” was the reply, the lady’s eyes 
fi.ved keenly upon him. 

“-Vnd she doesn’t favor him ?” 

Not at all f’ Mrs. Seymore said, decidedly, 
dropping her coquetry and assuming a digni- 
fie<l manner. “He is extravagant, and has 
no profession, and hardly enough to live on. 
Besides, he is not one to rise in the world. 


He is too impetuous and indiscreet. He is 
constantly doing things to injure himself.” 

The officer was still slowly pulling at his 
mustache. 

“So you think that if he had been rich and 
likely to rise in the world. Miss Stanley would 
h.ave favored him ?” he asked. 

I do not say that,'* was the cool answer. 
“Indeed, I think thatXeda had no fancy for 
him. Hark! wasn't there a carriage stopped 
at the door?” 

Major Winfield rose to look out of the win¬ 
dow. “Tes,” he said, impatiently, “inio 
would have expected a visitor at this hour? 
I never liave a minute with you.” 

It would seem that the major did not care 
to be caught in so sentimental a situation as 
sitting in the twilght with a lady; for he 
made such haste to reach the lamp-lighters, 
that he upset a chair and vase in his way. 
The chandelier was scarcely lighted, and he 
was still sfanding with upraised arms, when 
the door opened and a clear young voice 
called out, “I was so much afraid you might 
be out, when I saw no light.” And Miss 
Leda Stanley came tripping into the room, 
holding up the train of her dress with one 
hand, while the other held a mantle about 
her. 

“O, Tmmpet-flowerr cried Mrs. Seymore, 
hastening to meet her young friend. “ It is so 
kind of you to let me see you. Come to the 
light, dear. Major, will you please to touch 
the other burner, since you are perfonning 
the part of lamp-lighter?” 

At the sound of his title, Leda Stanley 
turned abniptly to face the gentleman. 

“O Major Winfield!” she said, haughtily, 
and coloring. “Perhaps I mtrade. I really 
took for granted it was a servant.” 

“I am a servant,” the major said, laughing, 
trying not to show his annoyance at the 
situation. 

“ How could you intrude ?” interposed Mrs. 
Seymore. “ The major and I are not plotting 
to deliver up the city to the rebels, nor are we 
planning a campaign; and I really don't see 
what other privacy we could have. To tell 
the tnith, though, we were talking of you. 
Now let me see your dress. Major, you're to 
have a treat” 

The girl who stood there silent and blush¬ 
ing, partly with the pain of a sudden jealous 
pang, partly with vexation with herself for 
liaving betrayed the feeling, was one of the 
most beautiful girls in Washington. Tall, 
slender and stately, she reminded one of a 
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calla lily, yet gave the impression of a certain 
kind of fine strength, as she stood beside her 
fraii companion. The white skin looked as 
tliongh it covered firm flesh, tlie long, tapering 
fingers were rounded perfectly, the head was 
firmly though lightly poised. With any other 

hair she would have been a very pretty girl_ 

with that crown of gleaming gold, she was 
beautiful. 

“Ourdrawing-room at Willard’s is so small, 
I couldn't resist the temptation to look at the 
hang of my flounces In your long mirror,” she 
said, recovering herself, and walking with a 
nonchalant air straight before the mirror. “I 
don't quite trust my dressmaker. What do 
you think?” 

Miss Stanley wore a dress of pale-green 
crepe with hace flounces, and bad bands of 
emeralds in her hair, around her throat, and 
on her arms. She was almost always pale, 
but now a rich color burned in her cheeks, and 
gave w.armth to what would otherwise have 
had too cold an efiect. 

“I cannot find a flaw,” Mrs. Seymore said, 
after the girl had turned herself about before 
the muTor, revolving lightly, in a waltz step, 
on the toes of her little white satin shoes, 
“ If you had not so much color, I should call 
you champagne; but your cheeks are too 
bright for that.” 


“ Champagne reminds me that the ambas¬ 
sador’s dinner is at seven,” the girl said, has¬ 
tily catching her wraps about her and going 
to the door. “ Thank you for enabling me to 
see myself as others see me. 1 will leave you 
and the mgjor to finish your conversation 
about me.” 

As she turned away with a careless nod to 
the two, Mrs. Seymore made an imperative 
gesture to the major to follow her. 

He stared, but took his hat. 

“Good-by!” called out Miss Stanley, in a 
gay tone; but her cheeks had grown suddenly 
white. For once Mrs. Seymore had been 
careless, and had not thought that perhaps 
her young friend might see her gesture in the 
mirror. 

“What docs it mean?” thought the girl, as 
she hurried to escape the step tliat pnrsuetl 
her. “There is evidently an understanding 
between them. Can that woman be coquet¬ 
ting at the .age of forty? She must be forty. 
Or has it anything to do with poiitics?” 

“Allow me,” said Major Winfield, at her 
elbow, as she reached the carriage. 

“Tltankyou; I can do without help,” re¬ 
plied Miss Stanley, sharply, taking her seat. 

He would have spoken, but she motioned 
the driver and was driven away, leaving the 
major standing there. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TIDIXGS. 

The winter months wore themselves away 
and melted into spring, and with their snows 
the yurtliern armies began to move. In 
April Major Winfield was with the army 
before Yorktowu, sweai-ing at McClellan's 
delay. 

“ We had better be jingling our Spurs on 
the hotel steps at Washington than down 
here diggingpits forourselves to fall into,” the 
impatient officer said. 

But if there was no fighting, there was 
plenty of time for letter-writing, and twice a 
week Leda Stanley's rosy lips pressed a new 
missive. 

Colonel Burkmar was with Banks in the 
valley of the Rappahannock, and he also 
found time to keep his lady at home apprised 
of their movements. 

Helen Jameson seldom spoke of these 
weekly letters, and never showed them, but 
the whole household knew when they came, 
and her mother would look wistfully at her, 
and for the rest of the d.iy be cheerful or sad, 
according to the expression of her daughter's 
countenance. 

I wish mother wouldn’t watch me so,” 
Helen said, one day to Cora, speaking almost 
angrily. *• I don’t dare be sober an instant 
lest she should think that something is the 
matter.” 

‘*It is natural that a mother should be 
careful of her daughter,” Cora replied, coldly, 
leaning from the window to look into the 
street, and tearing off with a shaking hand 
sprays of the woodbine leaves that danced 
about the sash. The feverish red in her 
cheeks hides their thinness; but there are 
times when this color drops out of her face, 
and then there is something startling in Cora 
Ware’s look. As she leans out now into the 
June morning her face is white and wild with 
an unspeakable misery, and the hands that 
cling to the window-sill are cold and trem¬ 


bling. It seemed as though she were about, 
to cry out, or were trying to restrain a cry 
with that pressure of teeth on a bloodless aud 
quivering lip. 

Helen was silenced for a moment. She 
had taken many steps like this towards confi¬ 
dence with her friend, and had always met 
with a rebufil But her girlish desire to faik 
and make a confidant was too strong to be 
easily checked. She took a few stitches in 
the soldier’s housewife she was making, and 
then sighed out: 

I wish I knew where Colonel Burkmar is 
this morning.” 

Cora gave a little start 

“ Helen, Yasari is coming np street, and is 
sure to call here. Please go down to see him 
aud excuse me. I am not f the vein.” 

“ I don’t like to,” Helen said, hesitatingly, 
and gKancing back, Cora saw that a warm 
blush had chased the anxiety from the girl’s 
face, and tliat she was blundering with her 
work, scarcely aware wLat her nervous fingers 
touched. 

“ But you must go, Helen. I don't see why 
you should care. You are doing nothing. 

Perhaps—” with a faint touch of bitterness_ 

“he may cheer you up a little.” 

Helen waited, fussed over her work, looked 
in the glass, aud finally went down stairs. As 
soon as she was gone, Cora Ware started up 
and began to pace the room with irr^uUr 
steps. 

“I hate tliat girll” she muttered, with 
shuddering emphasis, “ If she loved him she 
could not speak of his danger nor suffer any 
one else to speak of it. She does it to flaunt 
her happiness in my face.” 

She choked in uttering the words, and pi^ 
up her hand to tear away the band of ribbon 
about her throat, flinging it behind her. 
Grief, and loss, and changes, the daily need 
and fret of a life that was kindly guarded in¬ 
deed, but where the kindness seemed 
measured and cold to this impassioned nature, 
the constant struggle to keep down, feelings 
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which she would not own even to herself, 
fears, pangs, the bitterness of jealousy, all 
pent and rankling in that heart, had so worn 
upon the girl that in their outbreak she was 
frightened at herself. For one minute the 
causes of her suffering were forgotten in the 
possible consequences. 

“I shall die, or go crazy!” she thought, 
standing with clenched hands, striviug to 
curb the wild pulses that leaped through her 
veins, to soothe the nerves that were growing 
rigid as wires. 

She had wished to be alone; now she was 
glad to hear Helen’s step coming up the 
stairs. 

“God help me! I don't dare to be aloneP 
she muttered, going to the window again to 
hide her face. 

“ Cora,” said Helen, at the door, “ I do wish 
you’d come down to see Vasari He doesn’t 
care anything about seeing me, and I want to 
go out with mother.” 

Cora looked round quickly, struck by some¬ 
thing in the girl's voice, and caught Helen’s 
eyes full of tears, and her cheeks glowing with 
the blush of wounded feeling. 

“She loves Vasari!” she thought, with a 
thrill half of scon\ful anger, half of delight 

“Did hie say he didn't wish to see you?” 
she asked, with a light laugh, the color rising 
to her face. 

Helen was standing before the glass that 
gave back the reflection of a face at this mo¬ 
ment brilliantly beautiful, with color in the 
cheeks, a quick sparkling in the eyes, and the 
glistening frame of golden-flaxen hair, which 
she had loosed and tossed down about her 
shoulders. She gave the long locks an angry 
twist as she replied: 

“ He says so by his actions, if not hy words; 
and I don’t feel at all disposed to endure the 
humiliation of trying to play the agreeable to 
a gentleman who doesn’t hear half I say.” 

Cora went down stairs, and, scarcely aware 
of what she did, met the Italian with unusual 
warmth- She had been studiously avoiding 
him of late, and in spite of his endeavors to 
the contrary, had not once been alone with 
him since that evening a j’ear before when we 
saw the two in Mrs. Jameson’s garden. 

There are few things more repelling to a 
delicate woman than to hear words of love 
from one to whom she is indiflerent, and Cora 
knew that the artist only wanted the shadow 
'Of encour^ement, or, indeed, opportunity 
without encouragement, to speak such. 

His eyes brightened at the kindness of her 


reception, and he began talking in that grace¬ 
ful, impassioned way of his, interesting her in 
spite of her pre-occupation. He had been 
painting a veil of morning-glories for the back¬ 
ground to a child’s portrait, and for the first 
time in his life bad forgotten to think that 
flower-painting was trivial 

“ I took my portfolio and some water-colom 
out to Clement's to paint from a vine over 
his dining-room window. It was that vine 
indeed which gave me the idea. I sketched 
the whole, then looked into a flower to study 
its color. W hile I looked, it opened like a 
morning sky to me, or I contracted to its 
dimansions. It sucked ray soul down into its 
exquisite, luminous bell I thought I was a 
bee. I wished I were a bee.” 

He was painting an historical picture, 
Isabella Castile and her ladies bearing mass in 
the Spanish camp before the taking of Gra¬ 
nada. Would Miss Ware let him copy her 
eyes for those of the queen? 

“ But hers were black Spanish eyes,” Cora 
objected, “ and mine are gray.” 

“ They could not have been so,” the artist 
said, eagerly, his face lighting, his whole form 
instinct with enthusiasm, his hands gracefully 
emphasizing his speech. 

“The woman under whose patronage a new 
world was discovered could never have had 
those eyes, alternately velvety and flashing, 
which express Spanish indolence, and pride, 
and passion. Tliose orbs which gazed across 
the boundless ocean and saw the yet undis¬ 
covered continent, those which I wish to 
paint upturned at the Elevation of the Host, 
praying, not to the God of mercy, or the God 
of love, but to the God of battles—such eyes 
should be like one of the shadowed springs in 
that mountain gorge where their tents were 
pitched; or like the eyes of eagles that 
screamed from the peaks above, impatient to 
bury their beaks in the heart of the Saracen. 
Such eyes you have. May they light my 
Isabella’s face ?” 

“ We will see,” Cora said, lightly. 

The dark eyes of the artist dwelt in admi¬ 
ration on her face. 

“And then you will let me paint your 
portrait?” he said, with soft eagerness. 

Cora began to stiflen a little. 

“I have already refused yon,” she said. 

“ Will yon never consent?” he exclaimed. 

“ Certainly not T 

His face worked with a swift spasm of pain 
and anger, that passed, but left an ugly sneer 
upon the lips. 
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“Then it is useless for me to ask. But, 
Miss Ware, allow me to say tliat there is no 
other ladyin the city who would not feel 
herself honored by such a request from me.” 

“ That may be,” said Cora, coolly. 

“ I am no mere dauber,” he went on, in a 
beau “ My reputation is made, and already 
men compare my works with those of the 
old masters. I am not a man whom people 
patronize, but one whose notice is no dis¬ 
credit to the highest in the land. I am no 
lady’s humble troubadour or page, but an 
equal.” 

“ I have not denied that,” she answered, 
quietly, “ Your indignation and self-assertion 
are quite uncalled for, Mr. Vasari; and since 
I am so unfortunate in my remarks, or in the 
construction which you put upon them, per¬ 
haps I had better withdraw.” 

She rose with a listless stateliness, too 
much engrossed by other thoughts to be 
moved by his rude anger. 

He rose also promptly and took his hat to 
go. Once roused, Vasari was not a man to 
humble himself 

“I am tbe one to withdraw,” he said. 
But—” locking at her keenly, “perhaps you 
will tell Miss Jameson the news which I do 
not like to break. I think it would come 
better from you.” 

Cora took a step with seeming carelessness, 
and laid her hand upon the back of a chair. 
He smiled slightly and waited for a response. 
She said notliing, and it was only in her eyes 
that be could see the terror which had seized 
her heafL Her cheeks still glowed, and her 
form was erect and motionless. 

“Colonel Burkmar,” he said, slowly and 
distinctly, “ was killed at the battle of Fair 
Oaks. I have seen a man who saw him fall. 
It is reported, too, that he fell by the hand of 
your cousin who was leading a Virginia regi¬ 
ment, and who singled the colonel out the 
moment he saw him.” 

She made no sound, but the blood dropped 
out of her face. She stood leaning on the 
hack of the chair and looking at him intently. 

“ Women know so much better how to con¬ 
sole than men do,’’ he said, bowing profound¬ 
ly, “ that I gladly leave this painful news to be 
broken to Colonel Burkmaris jiancte by 
you.” 

Cora could not have told by what power 
she did it, but she replied quietly and cour¬ 
teously to his salutation, and stood there till 
he was out of sight 

When Mrs. Jameson and Helen came home 


twif^^ three hours later, they found their 
visitor ready for a start to Washington, her 
trunks packed, and the carriage at tbe door. 

“ I have heard that my cousin was in the 
battle of Fair Oaks,” she said, “and I am 
going to get as near to him as I can. Juno is 
to go with me. If I want anything else I will 
send to you. I shall write to my lawyer,” 

She stood in the door, trembling with 
nervous anxiety to get away, her face as 
pallid as the dead, 

“ Please don’t talk to me!” she said, in a 
suppressed voice, as they tried to console and 
reassure her. 

There are kinds of excitement which clear 
rather than confuse the faculties. As Cora 
Ware travelled towards Washington with all 
the speed which steam could make, she 
matured her plan of action, ajid when she 
reached the end of her journey the next even¬ 
ing she took a carriage at once to Mrs, Sey¬ 
more's, sending her trunks to a hotel 

Mrs, Seymore was alone that evening. 
There had been a slight falling off in the 
number of her visitors of late. The active 
.prosecution of the war in which battle had 
followed battle in brilliant and terrible suc¬ 
cession had called many officers away from 
the capital. Fashionable visitors had gone 
long since, and of those who were obliged to 
remain, few were among her intimates. Be¬ 
sides, Mrs. Seymore knew’ perfectly well that 
she was suspected, and that it required all 
her address to ward off discovery. But nothing 
was known, and for the present her conduct 
and her visitors would defy comment If the 
invalid drove out of town to take the air on 
those summer evenings, who was to know 
that sometimes she met an acquaintance on 
the road? And who was going to watch the 
lady to whom the president took off his hat 
when her quiet cabriolet met his dashing, 
dragoon-guarded barouche? 

The little lady bided her time, though with 
harder eyes, and a more closely compressed 
mouth. She had laid up a bitter thought of 
Colonel Burkmar, whom now she smiled to 
think of; she remembered Leda Stanley with 
a slow, deep hate, and for that blundering, 
swarthy major whom she had so nearly cap¬ 
tivated, whom she could captivate again if she 
chose and fate gave her the chance, she 
thought of him with laughing contempt. The 
m^yor had only h3f doubted her in spite of his 
lady-love’s authority, and it would not be im¬ 
possible to hoodwink him again. NcTerthe- 
less, the lady missed her accustomed state, 
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and fretted fiercely against the comp^l^ive 
inaction in which she was forced to live. 

Mrs. Seymore did not keep visitors waiting 
in an ante-room. When she was in her par- 
ior she was at home to any’ one who came, 
and there were no announcements. So the 
first warning she had of Cora s coming was 
when a sennut opened the door giving ad¬ 
mittance to a visitor and retired without a 
word, closing the door after her. For one 
moment the two women looked at each other, 
Cora viewing with wonder and incredulity 
that frail and delicate creature of whom she 
had heanl such things, and Mrs. Seymore 
making up in her mind, with lightning speed, 
her estimate of the stranger. 

“Dark, beautiful, proud—a Southerner— 
lofty, pale, tragical, in mouniing; she wants 
my help, but she will not help me. She can 
hate, but she will not cover her hate with a 
smile. She is a pasteboanl queen, a heroine 
of romance who would perish rather than tell 
a lie. She is a Viiginie who would drown 
sooner than let Paul save her minus her 
petticoat.” 

“ Is this Mrs. Seymore asked a soft voice. 

The lady nodded smilingly, and pointed to 
a chair near her omi. 

“ My name is Cora Ware ” the visitor con¬ 
tinued. “ I am from the South, but have 
been living at the North for the last year and 
ahalfi My coi^n Albert Granger told me of 
you.” 

Cora had advanced a step while speaking, 
and at sound of her name the invalid rose im¬ 
mediately with a brightening face, and 
extended her hand. 

“I am rejoiced to see you I” she said. 
** Tour name is already familiar to me, and I 
■wonder I had not recognized you from the 
descriptio'nsihavehad, notwithstanding your 
paleness and the mourning you wear. Is 
there any news of your cousin?” 

Cora took the seat offered her, almost sank 
into it, feeling a sudden weakness in the 
knees, and dizziness of the head. 

“You are ill,” said her hostess,-with ready 
kindness, removing her visitor's bonnet and 
shawl. “ You must have a glass of wine.” 

“ No,” Cora said. “ But give me a cup of 
that tea of which I have heard. It must be 
potent I only just remember that I am 
fasting since yesterday morning.” 

Well, it was pleasant bei^ so taken care of 
after her weary journey.- Her hair was 
smoothed by gentle hands, her face bathed in 
cologne, and a enp of refreshing tea given her. 


“ Please do not be too kind, Mrs. Seymore,” 
she said, choking a little. “ It weakens me. 
Take your chair now. I feel better. And do 
you tell me the news of my cousin, if there is 
any news to tell. You arc the one to know.” 

•*I really am sorrj- that I cannot tell you 
much,” the widow said, guardedly. “But 
there is no ill news. It is certain that he was 
at Fair Oaks and at Seven Pines. 1 have so 
little means of knowing anything now that 
everybody who can has gone out of town.” 

Cora perceived the reseiwe of the other, and 
steeled herself. 

“ I have lieai-d thati he killed Colonel Bnrk- 
mar at Fair Oaks,” she said, bringing the 
words out in a sharp, abrupt way. 

Mrs. Seymore dropped her eyes quickly to 
hide a light that flashed into them. Colonel 
Biirkmar bad said laughingly, but decidedly, 
once in answer to some badinage that he was 
not engaged, that if he fell he would leave no 
broken heart behind him. But she bad 
marked that when some gentleman had men¬ 
tioned the name of Cora Ware, and spoke of 
her beauty, the colonel had blushed lilce a 
woman, and become at once silent. Now 
this girl came to her with despair in her eyes 
and a face like marble, and while pretending 
to speak of her cousin, was evidently trjing to 
find out if Colonel Burkmar were dead. She 
could see the indomitable will in those gray 
eyes, she knew that a girl like Cora can win 
her way in spite of bars and regulations. 
Should she tell her that in all probability 
Colonel Burkmar was not dead, and set her 
on the search for him? By no means! Mrs. 
Seymore was only now waiting for an oppor¬ 
tunity to send word to Albert Granger at 
Bichinond to look out for his enemy among 
the prisoners. The lady could scarcely re¬ 
strain a smile as she thought how amply her 
hatred would be visited by proxy on that man 
if he should- fall into the hands of Cora's 
cousin. 

This pause, while such thoughts bad darted 
through the brain behind those downcast 
eyes of Mrs. Seymore’s, had seemed a pause 
of sympathy and distress. 

“ You know, dear,” she said, after a mo¬ 
ment, without looking up, “ you know that 
your cousin had a dislike for him, and it is 
possible his may have been the hand to strike 
that blow. One hates to think that any 
personal feeling may have nerved the arm 
that should be raised only from a noble devo¬ 
tion to justice and our country. But it 
should have been a blow struck from hate of 
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the offender rather than of the offence, why, 
it was in battle, and no fault can be found.” 

There was a soft rustle of sliding garments, 
then a fall, and Cora Ware lay lOre one dead 
at her tormentor’s feet. The faint hope that 
hail sustained her being rent away, there was 
no strength left. 

Xo mother could be kinder than Mrs. Sey¬ 
more was. She sent for Cora’s trunks and 
servant from tlje hotel, and established them 
at her otvn house. A physician was called 
after a time when she found that her guest’s 
was not a mere fainting-fit, hut a succession 
of swoons which might end in death. 

As Cora hay there half insensible she heard 
their voices, and presently knew what they 
said. Only Juno and the doctor were there 
at the moment, Mrs, Seymore having gone 
out for something. 

“ I reckon she’s sleepin’, doctor,” said Juno, 
touching the closed eyelids of her mistress. 

Mo,” the doctor said, “ but she is slowly 
recovering. Don’t disturb her.” 

Recovering, when all was blackness! The 
sufferer wished that she might pass at once 
that narrow gate to which site had gone so 
near. AVhat had she on earth to come back 
to? Already she felt the deathlike, faintness 
creeping over her anew as it had every time 
she had recovered the power of thought and 
recollection, when Juno spoke again. 

“Do you know anything about Colonel 
Bnricmar?” she asked. “He’s a great friend 
of our folks, and they haven’t heard about 
him this long while.” 

“Colonel Burkmar?” the doctor said. “He 
is wounded.” 

Back into Cora’s chilly veins rushed the 
blood, every pore in her frame warmed with 
a sudden soft burst of perspiration from the 
new, starting powers of life, and her bo.som 
swelled with a full, deep breath of unutterable 
joy and thanksgiving. 

“ O Lord, honey, here yon come!” cried 
Juno, delightedly. 

Wounded only! That was nothing! If 
not dead) then he would not die. She could 
not believe but that he would be spared if the 
breath of life were still in him. 

At all events there was no more faith to be 
placed in Mrs. Seymore. 

Cora was up early the next morning. There 
were gentlemen whom she knew still linger¬ 
ing in Washington, all of them high in office 
and influence. It was easy to see them, and 
from any of them to obtain an introduction 
to the president. She wrote back to Governor 


A. for a letter. Her Cousin Albert had sent 
to the governor a Union officer from a 
Southeni prison as a compliment for the 
courtesy shown him. 

A cloud of letters came to her on the third 
day after her arrival, letters from people of 
note and influence, letters which were an 
open sesame to every place the government 
guarded. And if letters failed, her bright 
eyes and sweet voice won entrance. She 
asked no questions, but searched. In one 
day she visited all the hospitals in Washing¬ 
ton and Gcoigetown. Dying and haggard 
eyes were lifted to her^as she passed the beds 
in hurried, but scnitinizing review, pallid 
faces were turned to look after the pale lady 
with those bright eyes, who glided like a 
shadow up and down the wards looking for 
some face which she did not find. 

The search was fruitless. She knew why, 
when after being in Washington a week she 
received a letter from Helen. 

“Colonel Burkmar was taken prisoner,” 
Helen wrote, “ and I am almost glad of it. A 
man who was near him says that he was 
very slightly wounded, only a mere scratch. 
But I shall feel easier about him in prison 
tlian on the battle-field. I dare say that this 
seems unpatriotic enough, but I cannot help 
feeling it. I am willing that be should fight 
and suffer hardship, if need be; but I am not 
willing that he should die.” 

Cora was less at ease about the prisoner. 
She knew better than Helen the violent feel¬ 
ings of the South, and what treatment a 
Morthemcr fighting against Virginia or Vir¬ 
ginian soil would be likely to receive. Besides, 
if her cousin should know that the man whom 
he hated was in his power, what might he 
not do ? But for her fear of him, Cora would 
have been willing with Helen that Colonel 
Burkmar should remain in prison rather than 
go into battle. 

While she considered, with the letter in her 
hand, Mrs. Seymore came into the room with 
news in her face. 

“My dear,” she said, brightly, “I have 
heard all about what yon want to know. 
These two gentlemen whose enmity is such a 
trouble to us are both prisoners. Colonel 
Burkmar is at Libby prison in Richmond, and 
your cousin is at^exandria. So they cannot 
reach to tear each other’s eyes out. Do rest 
now, for they could not be safer than they are. 
Of course they are uncomfortable, but that b 
nothing to break your heart about.” 

Cora went down to Alexandria that very 
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afternoon to see her cousin, and was refused 
admittance. This was the only refusal she 
had met with, and she was more puzzled than 
angrj-. 

“Xever mind now,” Mrs. Seymore said. 
‘^Wait awhile and they will let j*ou in. I 
wouldn’t say anything to the president. You 
see they are jealous of tlie attentions shown to 
prisoners from the South, and they know that 
you got 3Ir. Granger off from Boston. You 
would not have done that if they had known 
tliat he was already an escaped prisoner. Wait 
a while and tve shall succeed.” 

Mrs. Seymore did not think worth while to 
tell Cora that she had herself taken pains to 
give this information, and that Cora's repulse 
had really come from the hostess. 

But though Cora could not see her cousin, 
a sealed note reached liira from Mrs. Seymore. 

“Do you know that Colonel Burkraar is a 
prisoner at Bichmoud?” she wrote. “And do 
you know that your cousin is with me, and 
wants to get him exclianged for you ? Have 
not you some friend who can offer a higher 
bid for your liberty, say a brigadier?” 

The result was as she had anticipated. 
Within a month an offer was made to ex¬ 
change Colonel GrangerforBrigadier-Geneml 
B., then a prisoner at the South, and in August 
Albert Granger was on his wai’ to Richmond. 

There was nothing to do but wait. Her 
ostensible olyect, the release of her cousin, 
accomplished, Cora had no excuse for feeling 
any further interest in the matter. But she 
remained for the present in Washington. In¬ 
deed, Mrs. Seymore was anxious she should 
do so, for she relied on her young visitor to 
restore the prestige of her house. She would 
rather have been herselt tlie sole attraction, 
and had the charm of her receptions a quieter 
one than beauty; but Mrs. Seymore had phil¬ 
osophy, and when she could not do as she 
would, submitted to fate, and did as she could. 


CHAPTER X. 

UBEBTT OB DEATH. 

The cool breeze of a September gloaming in 
Virginia swept up the James River and over 
the city of Richmond, waving the rebel flags, 
and the awnings ot tents and houses. It 
swung the ragged folds of the few tents in the 
stockade prison at Belle Isle, touched the 
haggard faces of the prisoners, and tossed the 
matted hair of many a man who but a few 
months before had marched into battle, trim 


and full of spirit, but whose own mother or 
wife would not now rccogiuze him. Starva¬ 
tion and exposure had done their work, and 
in the hundreds there was not to be found 
one strong and healthy man. 

At the guard-house near by a list of the 
prisoners was kept, and a few days before the 
one we mention a rebel ofBccr came over from 
the city, read these names, asked a few ques¬ 
tions, and went back, swearing, to the city 
again, not finding tlic name he wanted. Tliere 
was a Captain Jameson on the list, but no 
Colonel Burkraar. 

Colonel Burkmar had smiled grimly to him¬ 
self when he gave his name. 

“A man may take that much precaution 
agidnst an assassin without being accused of 
CDwardice,” he thought. 

Ilis bravery had been too well known for 
him to have any ft^ar of such an accusation. 
At Fair Oaks it was Colonel Burkmars regi¬ 
ment that was sent out in advance to meet an 
army, six hundred against sixteen thousand, 
and when, finding their mistake, they were 
obliged to witlidraw the few that were left 
of their shattered nuiks, their leader to{/k the 
rear in the retreat, determined to be tlie last 
to leave as he had been the first to seek dan¬ 
ger. \Vhen ho saw at length that he could 
not avoid being taken, he tore the straps from 
his shoulders and threw them away, that the 
enemy might not know the sank of their 
prisoner. There was nothing about him by 
which he could be identified, and the name ho 
gave on arrinng at Richmond passed un¬ 
questioned. 

For nearly three months he Iiad been in 
that prison, starved, living in filth, and ex¬ 
posed to the scorching sunshine, the pouring 
rain, and the frosty nights. He had not even 
a blanket to cover him, and his dothes were 
worn to rags. 

But harder to bear than these physical 
torments was the insolence of his Jailors, and 
his indignant remembrance of the treatment 
of rebels at Fort Warren and other Northern 
prisons which he had visited, where *the pris¬ 
oners were ser\*ed like princes in misfortune, 
coddled, and feasted, and lionized. 

Captain Jameson was looked on by the 
guard as a dangerous man. Once while he 
was there, all the Union prisoners had re¬ 
volted, stung to madness by the insults and 
sufferings which they had to bear. There was 
a wild plan to overpower the guard, and at¬ 
tempt to escape by the river or through the 
city. Whether justly or not, Captain Jameson 
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was accused by his captors of being the prin¬ 
cipal mover In this plot. It profited tlieoi 
litdti, whoever formed IL The rebels had but 
to turn the guns upon a hill commanding the 
stockade, and threaten to fire upon the pris¬ 
oners at the first sign of revolt. 

If this plan belonged to Captain Jameson 
it was nothisonlyone. Plot after plot rose like 
bubbles in his busy brain, only to be pricked 
by some sharp disappointment. Which¬ 
ever way he looked a bayonet bristled, or a 
cannon’s mouth threatened. Everj- day their 
situation grew more miserable, every day 
their minds grew more feverishly alive, their 
exhausted frames more weak. He found him¬ 
self watching for their single daily allowance 
of a bit of bread or a handful of meal as a 
famished beast waits for iu feeding; he felt 
his brain growing light with the thronging 
thoughts and fancies that confused and over¬ 
tasked it; he felt, in place of the patriotic in¬ 
dignation with which he had entered the 
army and marched upon the foe, a fierce per¬ 
sonal hatred growing up in his heart for them; 
he knew that every day he grew weaker, aud 
that if release should be long delayed, it might 
come too late. All this pressed upon his 
daily life, while only a few miles away were 
freedom, wealth aud fame. 

Visions of other scenes came up before him 
sometimes when he half slept, or sunk ex¬ 
hausted by hunger or heat—he walked on 
velvet carpets instead of a rough sward 
tramped to mire by many feet; the sound of 
teut-canvas flapping in the wind became to 
him the sound of vines that swung outside of 
lace and silk-curtained windows; there were 
odors of flowers and rare essences, of wines 
and fruits; there was a sound of music, and 
soft voices in speech or laughter. 

Faces would float up at rimes—one of them 
fair, blue-eyed and bright-haired, smiling 
tenderly upon him, or looking at him with 
tearful eyes, and speaking his name with lips 
that trembled. There was another face that 
had no tender word, nor tearful smile; but no 
smile nor word coiild move him as did that 
last look he had seen upon it, leaning out 
from a window where the flowering vines 
hung thick on either side, and crimson draper¬ 
ies showed their glowii^ folds within, neither 
flower nor fold able to cast a light on that cold 
whiteness of cheek and brow, bending on him 
an unmoving gaze in which he read both love 
and despair. When the soldier saw this face 
rise up In that mental mirage, he would start 
out of his trance with a cry. 


“ I shall go crazy if I stay here much longer,” 
he said, on this September evening to a man 
near him. “ ^VheDeve^ I shut my eyes I feel 
my brain spin. I have a miud to make some 
desperate attempt.” 

The man smiled in a sickly way, and point¬ 
ing toward the stockade said: 

“ You'd better follow him.” 

One prisoner, desperate with starvation and 
hope-deferred, was walking boldly toward the 
limits. As they looked, there was the report 
of a rifle, and the man fell dead. 

There was no start nor change of color in 
these two who looked on. They had got used 
to such sights. 

" He's better off this minute than we are,” 
the colonel said, coolly. “I am not a very 
good man, and if there is to be a judgment 
agai n st sinners, and I have got to answer for 
every thought, word, work and omission, there 
may be a heavy debt against me; but I would 
rather face God than endure this much 
longer. The mere breath of life when hope is 
gone is not worth enduring such tortures for.” 

“Why don't you try to go out with the 
sick?” asked the other. 

“ Fm so much taller than most of the men 
here that I should be recognized,” was the an¬ 
swer. “And they hate me so they would not 
give me permission to go to the hospital if I 
were dying.” 

“What is this coming?” asked Colonel 
Burkmaris companion, looking toward the 
gate. An officer preceded by a single orderly 
had entered the stockade aud was going about 
among the prisoners, not, apparently, speaking 
to any one, but looking at them as though in 
search of some person. He was young, and of 
slight and graceful build, and wore the uni- 
fomi of a rebel brigadier. His face was ex¬ 
quisitely beautiful, but with a fierce and fiery 
beauty. The small, almost feminine mouth 
was closed as though it were iron, the finely- 
curved brows were bent in a slight frown over 
his large dark eyes that flashed like bared 
steel as their glances ran over the prisoners. 
Not one sign of feeling crossed his face as he 
saw men feebly crawling about looking like 
victims in the last stage of consumption, 
hollow-cheeked, and wild-eyed, or when he 
came across others lying half-fainting on the 
ground, with scarcely life enough in them to 
look up at his call. A man not possessed with 
a devil would have felt a pang of pity to see a 
dog lying at his feet in such a state. This man 
was possessed by the demon, and knew no 
softening of pity for any Union prisoner, least 
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of all for the mail he had come to seek. lie 
called out rudely if any one turned away at 
his approach, he pushed with his foot a man 
■who lay with face hidden in the grass, he 
commanded his orderly to pull away the shel¬ 
ter teut under which a sick man lay. 

He had gone over about half the number, 
when he came upon two who sat by them¬ 
selves and side by side. One was a slender 
young man with a pinched and childish face 
from which all the courage seemed to have 
been starved out, and the other was the al¬ 
most skeleton form of a man of remarkable 
size and muscular powers. The long flaxen 
hair hung in tangled locks about this prison¬ 
er's neck, half his face was covered by a lawny 
beard that flowed far down bis breast, and his 
age might be guessed from liis appearance to 
be about fifty or thereabout. His cheeks w’ere 
hollow and colorless, the eyes sunken, the 
nose thin and pinched. But as the eyes of 
the two men met in a steady stare, those of 
.the prisoner slowly kindled with a fire like the 
glowing of coals, and a deep red began to 
■gather in his cheeks, not the sudden red of 
surprise, or any svperBci^l emotion, but a deep 
fever-stain that smouldered and seemed to 
consume the flesh in which it lived. 

The light in Albert Granger's eyes quivered 
‘like a dagger turned in the sunlight, and an 
evil smile broke the fixedness of his mouth. 

** Who is this fellow?” he asked, turning to 
the orderly. 

“Captain Jameson, and a troublesome dog 
he is,” was the reply. 

“Captain Jameson, is he?” repeated the 
officer, folding his arms and regarding the 
prisoner with a stare of insolent triumph. “ He 
is a Captain Jameson whom I have known 
under another alias; but if this one suits him, 
he may keep iL” 

The breast of the prisonerheaved with long, 
deep breaths, and he kept his eye on the 
speaker, but said no word. The orderly 
watched him closely, and drew a revolver from 
his belt. 

, “ The fellow I knew called himself Burk- 
mar,” continued the rebel, “ and he attempted 
to lead a regiment of Yankees‘down into Vir¬ 
ginia He was a low-lived mechanic, and 
fueled himself a gentleman because he was 
rich. He was a villain and 'Sa cheat. When 
he was in New Orleans he hatched up a plot 
against a gentleman who wouldn’t associate 
with him, bought up his notes and mortgages 
at a time when a speculation had ftiled, and 
ruined him, ma king money out of the 


operation. A low-lived villain and cheat!” 

The speaker pronounced the last words 
with slow and vindictive emphasis, but still 
the other never spoke, only sat there with his 
limbs closely drawn together, that sullen red 
in his cheeks, and his eyes full of a wavering 
pale fire. 

‘•He is more than that”’ resumed his tor¬ 
mentor. “He is a sneaking coward,hidin'' 
under a false name.” 

The words were scarcely out of the rebel’s 
mouth before the prisoner, with one tiger-like 
leap, was at his throat, had heme him back - 
with a clench that prevented the possibility of 
outer}-, and in the fall had knocked the revol¬ 
ver from the hand of the orderly who stood 
directly behind his principal. 

While the rebel had taunted his companion, 
the young soldier. Nelson, had felt all the old 
fire light up along his thin veins. What differ¬ 
ence would a few days or hours more or less 
make in their miserable lives? He would be 
glad to have the nightmare existence over 
with. He was on the point of speaking when 

the other sprang, and as he did so, the revol- 
rer fell at yehon^s feet Jt was the work of 
an instant to catch it and point the muzzle at 
the orderly’s head. 

“ Speak a word, or move, and I will fire,” he 
said. “ I am one of the best sharp-shooters in 
the army, and Tm good for you at a greater 
distance than this. I could take you in the 
pupil of your eye, or between the nose, or in 
the middle of the forehead, Just as you choose.” 

So sudden and unexpected had been this 
attack, that both -were conquered without 
chance to give a single cry. They were near 
the centre of the stockade, and many Union 
prisoners were about them at no great dis¬ 
tance, If the guard had missed the form of 
the officer, they •would have seen the orderly 
standing apparently undisturbed. The two 
rebels would not have been more astonished 
had two ghosts attacked them. The officer 
was entirely helpless. He had been caught as 
he stood with bis arms folded closely before 
him, and completely pinioned in that frenzied 
grasp. 

Frenzied indeed was the grasp of that man 
whose only strength ■was given him by hate 
and rage. The face that bent above the black¬ 
ening face of the rebel was fearful to look at 
The hissing breath through set teeth from 
which the lips were drawn back, the flaming 
blue of the eyes, the knotted brows, all denoted 
a man entirely beside himself. The struggle 
was not long. In a few minutes Colonel Burk- 
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mar drew himself up breathless, and con¬ 
templated his prostrate foe. The officer lay 
stiff, with blackened face, protruding eyes and 
lolling tongue. 

The colonel put his hand to his forehead as 
though to recall his senses, glanced up at his 
friend, saw what he was about, and began in¬ 
stantly stripping the man at his feet. 

“Give me the revolver, Nelson,” he said, 
gaspingly, “and put those clothes oh. Quick! 
Don t stir, sir! I understand this instrument, 
and if you as much as lift a hand or turn your 
head, I will blow your brains out!” 

Nelson was about the size of Brigadier Gen¬ 
eral Granger, and in a few minutes he stood 
clad in his uniform, undistingnishable at a 
distance from the owner. 

The shaking orderly stared at them with 
wild, incredulous eyes. 'Where was the guard? 
Ti'hy did no one see them ? Were they to be 
murdered by two half-starved men here in 
the midst of their own people, within sound 
of their voices, their flags waving so near that 
he could hear the flapping of them? It was 
incredible! 

“ Now, Nelson, bring me the rope and that 
strip ofcanvas from the tent,” was the colonel's 
next command j and as soon as they were 
brought—“off with your clothes,” to the 
orderly—“ take them off on your knees. Down 
with you!” 

Within fifteen minutes from the first mo¬ 
ment of attack, the orderly lay bound securely 
and with his mouth stuffed with turf under 
the canvas of the tent, his superior officer was 
apparently dead, and the two prisoners, 
dressed in their clothes, were walking quietly 
toward the gate, stopping now and then to 
speak to a comrade, and take h'ts farewell and 
God-speed. They were iit no particular hurry 
to reach the guard. 

This feat could not, perhaps, have been ac¬ 
complished at anyotlrer time; but General 
Granger in coming had been in such haste 
that only the gu.ard at the gate knew that the 
two men went alone in among the prisoners. 
Tile guard had changed soon after they went 
in, and tile momentary distraction of attention 
hod screened what was going on. If any one 
looked, he saw either tire officer or his orderly 
standing quietly all the time, and had sup¬ 
posed that the other was safe. Besides, Colonel 
Burkmar had fallen upon his foe behind the 
shelter of the tent 

“ Stoop down and let me cut some of that 
hair off,” the colonel said, and as the other 
bent before him, apparently to pick up some¬ 


thing, he seized the long hair in his grasp and 
made one stroke across it with the dagger 
from his belt, then with backward cut dexter¬ 
ously cropped his own mane in the same way. 

The sun had set, and the early twilight had 
come. 

“ Providence favors us,” muttered the colo¬ 
nel, to his companion. “ Tlie sick .are g(]in'' 
out. Press on and go out with them, .ami if 
ever you prayed in your life, pray iiowf’ 

.\bout twenty sick men who were to be ad¬ 
mitted to the hospital were just at the gate 
when the rebel officer and his orderly came 
pushing through them, swearing at them for 
being in the way, and as they passed out 
by the guard, turning their faces to look back 
and fling another angry sneer at the cursed 
Yankees. 

-ks soon as they were outside they hurried 
to their horses which were tied to a post on 
the s^reward road, and mounting tliem, rode 
leisu^y over the bridge into Eichmond. 

These two men could never tell afterwards 
with any clearness what they did during the 
next hour. They remembered indistinctly of 
having ridden to some distance, then of dis¬ 
mounting and strolling along the city streets 
at early evening. At dark they found them¬ 
selves crawling along the track of the Bich- 
mond and York Kiver railroad leading out to 
Fair Oaks and freedom. ^Vs they erept along, 
they heard the sentinel pacing on the em¬ 
bankment above, and stopping occasionally to 
listen. 

Colonel Burkmar was conscious of no feel¬ 
ing in any part of his body save his head as 
he moved slowly and cautiously along on his 
hands and knees, wary of displacing a pebble. 
It seemed that his heart heat in hU brain, and 
that his brain expanded and grew hot and 
rare with that pulse. He wondered vaguely 
that the sentinel above did not see the sparks 
of fire which he felt sure were flying from his 
eyes. One sentinel after another was passed, 
and the fugitives were beginning to draw freer 
breath when Nelson set his foot on a crackling 
twig. 

“IVlio goes there?” called out a voice, from 
the embankment. 

There was silence. 

“ Curse me, if I want to go down in that 
mud,” the man muttered, looking toward the 
place whence the faint sound had seemed to 
proeeed. “ But I believe I see something 
there.” He hesitated a moment, resumed his 
beat, then, after spying the track again, went 
down toward it. 
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" Have your pistol ready,” •wbispered 
Colonel Burkmar, ^ and don't waste a sliot.” 

Half way down a pistol-sliot struck the 
man, and he fell without a sound. 

“ What is it?” called out the next sentinel, 
coming up. 

A man with a rifle in his hand was climb¬ 
ing the embankoient- 

** I thought I saw something on the track,” 
he said, “and gave a pop at it; but it was 
only a bush. Look sharp up above there.” 

Back again, and the two stru^led on. 
Minutes lengthened to hours, and it seemed 
to them that hours multiplied by scores as 
they crept on in the darkness, scarcely daring 
to breathe. Nothing but a faint thread of 
hope, growing tremblingly stronger every mo¬ 
ment, kept the life in their exhausted frames. 
Their path was marked with blood, rail and 
stone bearing the red witness of their escape; 
the skies seemed to reel over their heads, the 
liquid Southern stars dancing and ijlting 
into each other, and the rustling of a leaf was 
loud as the report of a pistol in their ears. 


They crept or staggered over miles of weaiy 
ground, growing confused presently, wonder¬ 
ing if it were a dream, or a reality, this escape 
of theirs, shutting their eyes, half expecting to 
open them and see again the filthy ground of 
their island prison, the hateful stockade, the 
gray-clad guard, and their own gaunt and 
rag-covered bodies. No, there was night and 
silence, no bound but the hills and the trees, 
there were stars from, horiznn to horizon, and 
freedom ahead! 

At daylight the next morning the advanced 
pickets of the Union army brought in two 
men who were dressed in rebel uniform, but 
whose faces were wild and pallid, who reeled 
in their steps like drunken men, and who fell 
when the supporting arms were removed. 

“Nothing traitorous hut the cloth!” cried 
the rejoiciug soldiers, after the first doubtful 
glance. 

It was then that Colonel Burkmar thought 
for the first time that fireedom was a sweeter 
word than love even. 
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SO AS BY FIKE. 

BY illSS CAMILLA YTILLIAS. 


CHAPTER Y. 

TWO FACES UNDER ONE HOOD. 

In November, *61, a new surt^eon was ap¬ 
pointed for Ward 3, Jay Hospiuil, Washing¬ 
ton, his name Dr. James Calhoun. This 
gentleman was a loyal Southerner, an F. F. Y., 
and was presented to the president by the 
senator from Western Yii^nia. Of course a 
man so circumstanced was deserving of the 
highest consideration. 

Doctor Calhoun's first visit to his ward was 
an informal one. He stepped in at evening, 
just after the gas was lighted, standing a 
while in the corridor outside the open door 
before entering, and taking his first observa¬ 
tion unseen. 

It was a pleasant sight he saw. The long 
room was as spotlessly clean as a frequent 
white-washing of the walls, and a daily 
scouring of the floor could make iL This 
whiteness was relieved by the red and white 
covers on the forty trim beds tliat stood at 
regular intervals on three sides of the ward, 
by brightly-colored battle-pictures tacke<l to 
the walls, by two flags that draped the door¬ 
way, and by gay tissue-paper ornaments that 
hung from the gas-burners, and were twined 
about the supporting posts. Besides the little 
stand at each bed, there were three larger 
tables in the centre of the ward. The one 
furthest from the door was piled with books 
and periodicals, th? central one, covered with 
a snowy cloth, glittered with nicely-kept 
bottles and glasses, the one nearest the door 
had a d^p-light and a home-like group sitting 
around it. 

Nearly all the men were well enough to be 
about, and of these the most part sat chatting 
in groups by the different beds; some were 
reading, and five sat at the table with the 
lady-nurse, like children about their mother, 
albeit the five were stout and war^carred 
men, and she a fair-faced, quaint little 
woman, scarce shoulder-high to any one of 
them. 


The eyes of the surgeon dwelt with pleas¬ 
ure on this group over which the gasr-light 
poured brightly. Tlie lady was putting 
cushions on the arms of a cheap pair of 
crutches, and one could guess for whom she 
w.as working by seeing the interest with 
which her progress was watched by a one- 
legged man on the bed directly behind her. 
At her right sat two tyros playing a blunder¬ 
ing game of chess, puzzling their brains over 
the complicated movements, especially glory¬ 
ing when a long stride could be made with 
queen, bishop or castle, needing frequent 
interpositions on the part of the lady-nurse 
to prevent their taking each otheris kings, 
not seeing why kings should not be taken, 
rather cramped and fretted in that micro¬ 
scopic battle, being used to larger fields and 
a full swing of the arms. They had named 
their pieces, and were fighting Ball’s Bluff 
over again, hoping for better results; but, by 
a gallant anachronism, the queen was always 
the lady-nurse, and her moves.were accom¬ 
panied by such remarks as, “Hiss Campbell to 
the rescuer “Look out for the lady-nurse I” 
“Step up,motherr or “Thank’ee,ma’amr 
At the left of the lady sat a pale-faced, 
wide-browed young German, laboriously 
studying English, utterly oblivious of every¬ 
thing around him save when, with most 
respectful and elaborate courtesy, he b^ed 
the favor of some assistant from the lady at 
his side. Opposite her was an overgrown 
Yermonter, engaged in cutting ornaments of 
piiik tissue-paper, with slow, pmns-taking 
fingers,-unconsciously working his jaws , in 
unison with every cut of his scissors, getting 
himself quite into a perspiration in the effort 
to restrain his powers to the muscular re¬ 
quirements of his occupation. 

“ By George r* be panted, stopping to rest, 
“ I always thought that doing nothing was 
pretty hard work, but I find that doing nezt 
to nothing is a good deal harder. If I should 
let go, I should chop th'is whole festoon up in 
one snip.” 
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“Pray then don't let go, Vanauhen,” said 
the lady-nurse, anxiously. “We cant afford 
to buy anymore paper.” 

Irooking over Vanauken’s shoulder was a 
rough soldier of fifty or thereabouts, seamed, 
grim and grizzled, who had a mucking word 
and grin for every snip of the Vermonters 
scissors, a frequent oath bitten in two in the 
middle, and accompanied by a deprecating 
glance in the direction of the lady-nurse, 
sho^Ying that profanity ^Yas a habit not easily 
broken in him. This man, Carney, had 
sened twenty years in the British anny 
before entering the American, and had seen 
service in many lands. His battles were over 
now, for only a short stump himg from his 
right shoulder in place of the powerful arm 
that had so lojig borne the rifle. 

This closely-occupied group were presently 
aware that the ward had become very silent, 
then that a remarkably stylish young man, a 
stranger, was standing nc.ar them. This 
young man removed his hat and smiled 
pleasantly as the lady-nurse rose •with an in¬ 
quiring look. She had not seen him before, 
and the first lieutenant's straps on his 
shoulders told nothing. 

“ I am much pleased with the order and 
taste apparent here,” the sti-anger said. “Is 
anything wanted to-night?” 

“Kothing, doctor,” she replied, guessing 
who he was. 

“ Resume your seat,” he said. “ I will look 
about the ward. You need not mind me.” 

Nobody noticed how the face of the old 
soldier flared out on this man at the first 
glance, the fierce gray eyes glowing like coals 
under their shaggy brows, the comers of the 
rough TOO\ith down-drawn. As the surgeon 
sauntered up the ward, Carney turned in his 
chair and watched him keenly but covertly, 
never losing a motion. 

Doctor Calhoun ^^sed occasionally to say 
a word to a sick malfclanced approvingly at 
the medicine-table, tossed over the books and 
papei-s further up, and finally stopped at a 
bed in the very furthest comer of the ward. 
The beds next this one were unoccupied, and 
it would seem that the man lav here from 
choice; for he had thrown himself down and 
lay dressed, upon his back, with his arms 
thrown carelessly over his head. There was 
no appearance of sickness, though his face 
was pale, and the only sign of a wound was a 
half-healed cut in the temple; but his long 
hair drooped and nearly covered that This 
young man's position expressed the most 


perfect carelessness and ease, and there -was a 
look of disdafti in his face whenever he 
glanced at any of the other occupants of the 
ward. His brilliant, restless e 3 'es had cauglit 
sight of the surgeon while yet he stood in the 
corridor, and had not left him for a moment 
since, staring with a fixed, repelling gaze 
even when the other stood by his bedside. 

“Are you sick ?” asked the surgeon, 
promptly, finding the man's expression suffi¬ 
ciently Insolent. 

“Xo, I thank you!” drawled the other, 
without changing his position. 

“Are you wounded?” was the next ques¬ 
tion, still more sharply spoken. 

“Xotluiig to speak of,” was the careless 
answer. 

“ Then why do you lounge on your bod 
while I speak to you?” demanded the sur¬ 
geon, thoroughly angry. 

The face of the patient flushed darkly, and 
his eyes sparkled, but he answered in the 
same cool voice: 

“I haven't the honor of knowing who you 
are. This isn't the hour for visits, and I am 
not awqre that it is the custom of the place 
to rise and salute every body who comes along 
asking questions.” 

Doctor Calhoun stared a moment in utter 
astonishment at the man's audacity, and 
before speaking again, reached and took 
down the card over the head of the bed. Ilis 
countenance changed as lie read: 

“Albert Granger, lieutenant in Confederate 
service, taken at Komnc\-, October 2Gtli. 
"Wounded in the head.” 

As he bent over the bed to replace the 
card, the eyes of the two met. “A friend!” 
whispered the surgeon, swiftly; then added 
aloud, “I am the surgeon, sir; and at what¬ 
ever hour I come you will rise, and keep 
silence while I stay.” 

The young rebel got up louugingly from 
his bed, and made a low and . mocking salute. 

“An impudent fellow, thatT the surgeon 
said, to iliss Campbell. “You had better 
advise him to be more civil, unless he prefers 
the gn.ard-hoiise to the wanl.” 

JShc hastened to the culprit as soon as the 
surgeon had gone. 

“ Vliy will you persist in getting yourself 
into trouble?” she said, half-crying with 
vexation. “ I was in hopes that when we had 
a Southern surgeon you would get along 
better with him, but you have given offence 
at the very first call. I have stood between 
you and mischief as long as I can.” 
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‘‘Then, my dear lady,*’ said the young 
man, smilingly, “ pray doirt do it any longer. 
Leave me to my fate.” 

She looked hurt and angry. 

But yon have no consideration for me,” 
she said. “You forget that it makes me 
unhappy to see any one in trouble here. 
You arc ungrateful. It seems to me that it 
would not lower your dignity much, if you 
were to be a little more yielding, .and less 
detiant. You wouhl appear quite as gentle¬ 
manly in my eyes, at least.” 

“Scold away, little mother!” said the rebel, 
soP.ly. “ I like to hear you.” 

With a slight curl of the lip that was more 
pouting than scornful, the lady turned her 
back upon him and walked away. He looked 
after Ijer stnilingly. She had a pretty figure, 
and her gingham dress, high in the neck, long 
in the sleeves, and rather short in the skirt, 
her closely-dressed, satiny hair, and the entire 
absence of any ornament, were after Miss 
Dix'sown heart. Not even a ring upon the 
finger, or a bow to fasten the linen collar was 
there to ofienj the eyes of the lady-superin¬ 
tendent. But her severe dress could not 
disguise her thoroughly ladylike movements, 
nor hide a more than common degree of good 
looks. 

O woman! in our hours ofea.se,’ ” 

quoted the young man, laughingly. “ It is 
high time I should get away from here, for I 
am rapidly falling in love with the little 
mother.” 

Even as he muttered the words, there 
started up before his mind a vision of Uie 
p.'ist. All sounds, and sights, and reminders 
of war, the North ^vith its chill, all sense of 
loss, and bittemess, and hatred, faded away, 
from him. It was April in a climate whore 
April has roses. The blue and silver raoming 
skies ni*clmd over the Crescent City, that lav 
all about the old French chateau enclosed in 
gardens and high walls, which had been his 
home. Down below, at the wharf, lay the 
steamer which was to take him across the 
ocean. Prairie-rose vines, all in a blush of 
blossoming, clambered over the trellises of 
the veranda beneath where he stoo<l, birds 
sang their matins in the windows, and an 
awning flapped in the Hglit bree 2 e, and 
shielded him from the sun. Groups of dusky 
sen-ants stood about the conrt-yard; througli 
the open gate appeared a carriage with 
prancing horses, liveried coachman and foot¬ 
man, and a stately old gentleman seated 


within, awaiting him. As he lingered there 
in the window, a hand rested lightly on his 
arm, .and without looking at her, he saw that 
slight yet noble form, the beautiful head with 
its coronet of dark hair, the sweet face fuU of 
regret, the lustrous eyes swimming in tears; 
he saw the flow of her white robe half-veiled 
in the black lace of her Spanish mantilla, and 
the flush of oleanders in her belt. Her heart 
w.as beating against those flowers. 

This lovely mirage of what had been rose 
with a breath, and with a breath it faded 
again and left, the bitter reality more hitter 
from coutra.^it. Home and inheritance were 
gone, the old father was Iain under the sod, 
happily gone before the evil days should 
darken still more on him, the troops of ser¬ 
vants had faded away from him like shadows— 

“ none now so poor as to do him reverence”— 
the birds were silent, and the flowers with¬ 
ered; but, sweetest of all, that Southern- 
hearted, Southern-faced girl, where was she? 
Had she foigotten him in these months of 
silence, or did she pine for him in her alien 
home? 

The lady-nurse, passing with noiseless step 
by the rebel’s bed before going out .of the 
ward for the night, heard something very like 
a sob come from the face buried in his pillow.- 

“Poor fellow!” she sighed; “if somebody' 
would help him off, I should not interpose 
One man more couldn’t do much harm.” 

Carney, the old soldier, stood at the ward 
door awaiting her. “ Look here, miss,” he 
whispered, nodding mysteriously, “do you 
know anything about this new surgeon of 
ours?*’ 

*• Nothing at all. Why ?” 

“Well, I know something about him” the 
man said, excitedly. “ He’s the colonel that 
led a rebel cavalry regiment tearing down 
over our batterj' at Bull Run. I never shall 
forget the man who gave me that slash across 
the chops with his sabre, and trampled my 
ann to a jelly under his horse’s hoofs.” 

“ Ton must mistake, Carney,” she said. 

“ No ” he replied, testily. “ I’d know that 
man’s long, white face, and his great, black 
eyes, and the very tw'ist to bis mustaches 
among ten thotxsand. I could hardly keep 
from taking him by the throat to-night I 
knew him the minute I looked up into his 
face.” 

“ You’d better say nothing,” Hiss Campbell 
said, after considering for a moment “We 
don’t know friends from foes, and it is safest 
for us to keep silent This man must have 
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powerful friends, and nobody would listen to 
your charge.” 

For about a week the new surgeon never 
wej)t near the rebel's bed, nor noticed him; 
and, in return. Granger behaved when the 
surgeon entered with a sulky civility. It was 
the general impression in the ward that this 
Johnny, as they called him, was rather afraid 
of Doctor Calhoun, and that the two disliked 
each other heartily. 

“ Do you know anything about the fellow, 
what State he is from, or if he has friends in 
the city?” asked the surgeon of the ward- 
master. 

“ No sir,” was the reply. I know nothing 
beside what is on his card. 1 believe though 
that some Southern peojile in the city got 
permission for him to stay here instead of 
being taken to prison, and be lias things sent 
in to him. lie doesn't cat hospital rations, 
at all.” 

“ I don't see what they keep him here for,” 
muttered the other, discontentedly. “I shall 
advise that he be put in prison. lie isn't sick.” 

. Going out, the surgeon met Granger in the 
corridor, and in passing slipped a fohled bit of 
paper into his hand. Not a word was said, 
but each went bis way, the rebel throwing 
himself onto his bed and taking a book which 
be pretended to read, but used only as a 
screen inside which be unfolded the note 
be bad received. It read thus: 

“About eleven o’clock to-night a man will 
walk through the street next you, and when 
he is opposite tlie hospital, will whistle Hail 
Columbia. As soon as possible after you hear 
him, slip from the window next your bed, 
and crawl across the green toward the en¬ 
trance. Don’t stand up on any account, hut 
keep flat on the ground. Get as near as you 
can to the gate, and wait till the officer of the 
day comes in. If he should talk with the 
sentrj', watch your chance and steal out. A 
carriage will be standing, or slowly driven a 
little down the street. Say nothing, but 
jump into it as soon as the door opens.” 

Albert Granger drew a deep breath of an¬ 
ticipated freedom, and raising his eyes, met 
those of Carney looking sliarply at him. 

“ That fellow suspects the doctor and me,” 
the rebel thought “Carney,” he said, “Til 
ftnuish the money, if you’ll get a bottle of 
brandy smuggled in. here.” 

“ How much money will you give to have a 
rebel smuggled out?” asked the old soldier, 
gruffly. 


“I wouldn’t give you anything,” was the 
angry retort “1 can get out without your 
help.” 

“ Carney,” the lady-nurse inteiposed, 
“there's a basket of grapes on my table; 
wont you distribute them among the men? 
The bunch I left on a plate, is for yoiu” 

Blessed are the peace-makeis!’” whis¬ 
pered the rebel, half-sweetly, half-mockingly. 
But the lady passed without noticing him, 
and went to a bed near by, and bent to hear 
the faintly-whispered question of the maa 
lying there. 

“ I will tell you the truth, if you wish to 
know it,” she answered, gently. “There is 
no hope for you, "Ward. You are going the 
way we must all go, sooner or later. Only 
one hand can lead you now. Stretch out 
your hand to take it. Remember he is our 
Father.” 

The sick man looked into her face a 
moment with a calm and solemn gaze, then 
closed his eyes. 

An hour after as she passed near, Granger 
spoke to her. 

“I have a favor to ask of you, 
Campbell.” 

She waited somewhat coldly for him to 
go on. 

“ Here is a little package which I don't like 
to keep by me. Perhaps you will take charge 
of it?” 

“ Certainly r 

He loukecl earnestly at her as he gave her 
the parcel. 

“ I will ask you for it when I want it,” he 
said. “Don't give it to any one else.” 

She took it in silence. 

“ One moment,” he said, as she was turning 
away. “lam afraid that you are displeased 
with me about something. 1 am sorry if it 
be so. Don’t believe that I am luigrateful for 
3 ’oiir kindness to me, though I may have 
seemed so. Let us be friends.” 

He spoke in a soft, winning voice, and 
there was an almost childlike pleading in his 
face. Her coldness melted at once. 

“ Well, one can’t help forgiving you,” she 
said, giving him her hand. “You look like a 
naughty child, who is sony.” 

That night a thick fog came in—so thick 
that one could see to but a few feet distant, 
Albert Granger hailed that obscurity as an 
omen of success. He went to bed as soon as 
the ward was quiet, leaving the window 
beside him partly open. 

“Curse the draft!” growled Carney. 
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“Watch, I'd like to Lace that window shuL” 
This window has got to go down,'’ said 
the watch. 

“ Put it down then,” said the rebei, shortly, 
knowing how vain it would be to object. 

Down went the window with a bang, and 
Albert Granger iay gi-indmg his teeth with 
rage, well aware that Carney lay in bed with 
his eyes half open, watching liis every inove- 
menu Every nerve in the rcbei's body was 
quivering with excitement as he counted his 
chances, and watched the hands of the clock 
niove slowly past ten and creep round to the 
hour that should be the hour of bis deliver¬ 
ance. Faint sounds grew loud to his fevered 
senses. The tick of the clock was like a 
hammer, the creaking of a bed startled him 
with its sharpness, and the breathing of a 
sick man near by grew as loud to him as the 
sound of winds. He raised himseif and 
looked over. 

“Watch,” he said, “Ward is pretty nearly 
gone.” 

Miss Campbell was spoken to, and came 
out and sat by the dying man as he dreamed 
himseif away. She aiways came in at night 
when any one was dying. Xow she sat 
wiping away the cold damps of death, and 
breathing into the duli ear words which he 
might chance to hear, though he gave no 
sign. 

“‘Te;^ though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil; 
for thou art with me, thy rod and thy staff 
they comfort me.’ 

“ O Lord, God of mercy, God of goodness, 
to whom the te.ars of the penitent sinner are 
acceptable, pardon all his faults, however 
great they may be. Open the door which 
leads to salvation, and .admit him to the grace 
of a perfect reconciliation.” 

Tile rebel lay watching the hand of the 
clock crawling close upon eleven, and listen¬ 
ing impatiently to the struggling breathings 
of the dying man. Would he never die? 
Fortunately Carney, having consKlcrcd him¬ 
self relieved from guard by the presence of 
others, had faiien into a heavy sioep. 

. “ ‘ Depart, Christian soul, out of the world, 

in the name of the Father who created thee, 
in the name of Jesus Christ, son of tiie 
living God, who died for us, in the name of 
the Holy Spirit who sanctifies thee.’ ” 

Five minutes of eleven, and the man still 
breathed. Albert Granger, watching his 
chances of esc.ape siip away from him,'could 
wiliingiy have taken the dying man by the 


throat, and choked out that feeble spark of 
life which was burning off the last thread to 
which his hope clung. 

Eleven o’clock, and there it was at last, the 
death-rattle, awfully distinct hi the silence of 
the place, and sounding shrilly over it came 
the signal whistle from tlie street 

“Miss Campbell,” said Granger to her, as 
she rose upright after closing the eyes of the 
dead, “ I would like to have this window open 
a little. I am used to pure air, and the ward 
is very close. I would not trouble you, but 
the night-watch refused.” 

She opened the window at once. “Xurse, 
please let this window stand open,” she -said, 
decidedly. “If any one feels the draught, 
place a screen.” 

“ Thank you, and good-night T’ said the 
rebel. And he could have kissed the hem of 
her robe as she glided noiselessly away again. 

It seemed to him as though the men from 
the dead-house would never get that corpse 
dressed, though in truth they used scant cer¬ 
emony in the dressing. But at last they got 
through, carried the dead away, and tlie ward 
again became dark and quiet. 

Slowly and carefully the rebel put first one 
foot and then the other out onto the window 
sill, and slipited noiselessly to the ground. 
For one minute he lay still and listened, then 
he crept slowly over the cold, wet grass 
toward the gate. 

Suppose they should miss him! Suppose 
the fool of a night-watch should faticy that 
the window had been open long enough, and 
should come to close it! Suppose that who¬ 
ever had been waiting for him had got tired 
of w.aiting, and gone off! Suppose the officer 
of the day had come in from his party, or 
theatre, or wherever he had been, and there 
should be no one to distract the guard’s 
attention! Suppose, in spite of all other 
successes, the sentinel should suspect the 
doctor, and refuse to have his attention dis¬ 
tracted! Suppose he, the rebel, should be 
shot! 

Every possible mishap presented itself to 
his mind as he dra.ged himself carefully over 
the ground, blessing the friendly fog which 
helped to shield him. Presently he neared 
the gate, and heard the steady tramp of the 
sentinel’s feet, could even catch a glimpse of 
him through tlic fog as the man came toward 
him, and see the glitter of his h,ayonet as the 
gas-l.amp on the gate flared over in 

The carriage entrance was closed, but there 
was a side entrance which had no closing, 
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and by this the sentinel stood every five 
minutes. The fugitive dren* himself as near 
as he dared to that, covered his face and 
hands, and lay waiting, Lis heart throbbing 
hard against the frozen ground. If nobody 
should come, would it be better he should 
fight his way out at the risk of being shot, 
and of finding no refuge outside, or trj’ to get 
back into tbe ward without detection? 

A neighboring clock struck twelve,* and at 
the last stroke he heard a quick, sharp tread 
coming up the street. The fugitive well 
knew Doctor Calhoun's step, and that he 
was watchcvl for outside. So far, all was well. 

The step came nearer, a form appeared 
through the fog, and Doctor Calhoun came in 
through the side entrance, and with a hasty 
salute to the sentinel was passing on. 

“ Good God !*’ muttered the fugitive, almost 
aloud, “ I am lost’*’ 

“By the way, watch,” said the surgeon, 
turning back when some paces distant, as if 
he had just recollected something, “ as I came 
up the street, I thought I saw some one try¬ 
ing to get over the fence down in that comer 
of the yard. Do you suppose it could have 
been one of the men out-staying his pass? 
Tou'd better keep an eye down that way.” 

Tbe surgeon met the man just as he was 
turning his back on tbe entrance, and stood 
pointing away toward tbe opposite direction. 

“I don't think anybody'd try the fence, 
unless he had a ladder,” the sentinel said. 
“It's too high. .1 don't believe it could be 
scaled from tlic outside.” 

“ Perhaps not,*’ the surgeon replied, doubt¬ 
fully. “ It was so thick I couldn't see plainly, 
but I fancied there was some one trying to 
climb, or lotting himself down the wail.” 

“I've heard nothing,” the sentinel said, 
listening attentively, and wondering why in 
the world Doctor Calhoun didn't keep his 
feet still instead of stamping them in the 
gravel. 

They stood a moment longer, then the 
surgeon went on toward the hospital, and the 
sentinel resumed his beat. He may have 
heard a step near by in the street, but it r.evcr 
occurred to him that while his back was 
turned, a prisoner had stepped lightly through 
the gate to freedom. In a few minutes there 
was a slight stir at the hospital, men were out 
in the yard with lights, and the sui^con came 
hurrying down the walk again. Canicy had 
waked, found the window open, and missed 
his man. 

“ They miss a prisoner,” the surgeon said. 


“ Look out for your gate. They say he hasn’t 
been out of his be<I ten minutes.” 

Albert Granger saw the lights and knew 
that they were searching for him, but his 
goal was near. Just in front of him a car¬ 
riage was being driven slowly along through 
tlie fog, and over the door of it hung a liny 
v. liite signal. The door opened as he reached 
tbe step, and was closed iiistautly after he 
sprang in, and just as they came into the full 
blaze of a street lamp. The only occupant of 
the carriage was a young mau who gave him 
a belt and sabre, an officer's cloak and 
chapeau. 

On with them!” the stranger said, Iiasfilv. 
“You are Major IVinfield, and I am Prank 
Mason, if anybody aslis. nurry up, John!” 
to the driver. 

Xot a word more was said till a few 
minutes after, when they drew up at the 
steps of a stately mansion on one of the 
avenues. 

“Get out boldly and march up the steps,” 
his companion said. “Kecollcct you are 
Colonel Winfield, if anybody asks before you 
get in.” 

The fugitive obeyed without a word; tlie 
door of the house opened noiselessly as he 
approached, and closed as quietly behind 
him, and in the darkness a small and trem¬ 
bling hand took his. 

“Cora!” he whispered, impulsively. 

“^'■o,” _was the answer, “Cora isn't here. 
Wait a moment.” 

They stood for a minute in perfect silence, 
the hand of his guide throbbing tvith a 
nervous tremor. Then she spoke, seeming to 
address some one else: 

“Go, now; and recollect you came in to 
give me the despatch.” 

The door opened again, and a man about 
Granger's Iieight and dressed like him went 
out, got into the carriage, and was driven 
away. 

By the light that came in from the street, 
the rebel saw that his guide was a small 
woman, dressed in a loose crimson wrapper. 

“All safe!*' she whispered, with a sigh of 
relief, closing the door. “Xow come with 
me.” 

She led him up wide and softly-carpeted 
stairs, through the dark entry, and into a 
dark room, the door of which she locked after 
them. 

Leaving him then a minute, she opened a 
door; and as the light shone brightly in, he 
found himself in a small room, opening off a 
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large and brilliantly-lighted parlor, -where a 
cheerful wood fire was burning, tossing its 
flashing lights over the polished steel and¬ 
irons and fender, and steeping with yet deeper 
-n-armth the rich amber hues of the carpet, 
mid the purple of two arm-chairs that were 
drawn up before the blaze. A delicate little 
lady, who might have been thirty or might 
.have been forty years old, stood framed iu 
that bright door-way, her hands extended 
toward him. 

^You are welcome to my house and to 
freedom, ilr. Granger,” she said, cordially. 

My name is Mrs. Seymore.” 

••A synonym for guardian-angel!” he said, 
joyfully. “ Now I am safe!” 

“And Imngrj'?” she asked, archly, pointing 
to a little supper set out before the fire. 

“I may be, when I have time to think 
of it,” he replied. “But what if they come 
here ?” 

Sbe smiled, and going to the side of the 
room opposite the -windows, opened a panel 
in the deep waiusoot, disclosing a closet 
inside. 

“Seel here is a mattress and blankets, a 
table and chair, with crackers, cheese and 
wine to last a week, in case any accident 
should happen to me and you not be able to 
get out. This tiny slide opens from the 
inside, and you can hear through it eveiy 
word said in the parlor, as well as look out; 
but it must be opened with care, though this 
side of the room is shady. Are you satisfied ?” 

“Perfectly 1” he replied. “So you dare to 
have Charlotte Corday?” glancing at the 
picture. The lady laughed. 

“ Most people imagine that it is a miniature 
of my mother, taken when she was young.” 

They sat for an hour chatting cosily over 
their supper, then parted for what was left of 
the niglit, the escaped rebel entering his 
hiding-place. 

“ It is safer for to-night,” she said. “After 
this, you can have more comfortable quarters.” 

CHAPTER VL 

DIEU DISPOSE. 

Jilts. Millasd Geaxgeb’s pTeparalions 
for a trip to Europe progressed gayly. She 
had persuaded some friends to hasten their 
departure in order to join her party, and they 
had decided to winter in Paris. The lady 
had proud recollections of a former visit in 
that ♦delightful city, when sbe had been la 
btUe Ajiiericcihie, and had shone resplendent 


at the court of the citizen king. She could 
scarcely hope to hide the ravages that time 
had made iu her beauty iu the years that hatl 
passed since her triumphant bridal tour, but 
she was content to sink into a dowager when 
she had such a girl as Cora to chaperon. 
Mrs. Granger did not tell her plans, but she 
hinted them occasionally. Cora was hand¬ 
somer than any one of the American girls 
who had married titles at the French court, 
and Cora was a person made to command. 
She had already conquered all hearts, and 
won universal homage wherever she had ai>- 
peared ou this side the Atlantic, and it was 
time slie should conquer other -worlds. The 
Parisians were fond of novelty, and let this 
splendid and haughty brunette appear among 
them the paiiitcd blondes of tlieir idolatry 
would immediately pale their iuelTectual fires. 
Tiie usual fault of a brunette is opacity anti 
weight, the lady thought; but Cora was dark 
and spiritucHc. YTiat lustre would be rc- 
fiected on the chaperon of such a belle! 

They were nearly ready to go. The house 
on Sereno street had been let on a long 
leave—it was never worth while to go to 
Europe for a year—Frederick was spending 
his last week iu a hotel, and Mrs. Granger 
and Cora were at the Jamesons. 

Their preparations received a sudden 
check. Mrs. Granger went out driving one 
day in a thin dress, and was caught in a 
heavy fog tliat came in with an east wind. 
She was at some distance from home, and by 
the time she got back, her clothes were damp 
all through, and she was shivering from head 
to foot, and looking ten years older than when 
she started out. 

“Cora,” she said, hoarsely, “I am fright¬ 
ened.* I cannot breathe. I feel as though a 
skeleton hand held my lungs in its grasp. 
What shall! do?” 

“ You will feel better when you are warm, 
aunt,” Cora said, cheerfully. “Some hot 
mulled wine will help you.” 

“ Nothing will help me,” was the trembling 
answer. 

Mrs. Grangers family were consumptive, 
aud she had for years been fighting off the 
destroyer. This time he had got a firm hold. 
The symptoms grew -worse, there was a sharp 
cough and fever, with alternating chills. 

A doctor was called, and everything done 
that was possible. For a few days there 
seemed to be hope, but it gradually died, and 
it was soon evident that she had but a short 
time to live. 
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Tlie sick woman was in an agony of terror. 
All lier life had been a career of vanity. She 
had hoped to live to old age, and that gradu¬ 
ally, as the attractions of the world faded, 
some light would shine in on her from the 
world’ which she was approaching, without 
her having to make too much elTort in the 
matter, or being obliged to tear her thoughts 
and affections away from the dear follies 
which engrossed her. That she, a suave and 
cultivated lady who always treated everj*- 
body, even her enemies, with courtesy, should 
he w renched out of life with no time allowed 
her for that hasty patching up of the con¬ 
science which is called preparation for death, 
seemed incredible. The Rev. Mr. Deveiis 
came and trhd to administer spiritual unction, 
but the conscience of the sick woman was 
loo thoroughly alarmed for such medicine. 

- “ O,- go away, go away !*’ she cried, wildly. 
“You are only glazing the matter over.” 

“Xot so; I am reminding you of the 
mercies of God,’’ he said. 

“1 have had mercy; now’ is the time of 
justicel’ she cried, waving him peremptorily 
away. *• Send Cora here.” 

“ Dear aunt,” Cora said, utterly at a loss to 
know what to do, “why should you fear? 
Surely you have not committed any great sin 
in your life. You have been kind to your 
family and friends, you have been good to the 
lK>or, and you have given me a home.” 

“It cost me iiotliing,” groaned the sick 
woman. “ I only gave of the drops that ran 
over from my cup. O, I have lived for myself 
alone! I have been cold, and selfish, and 
prond. Jle told us to love our enemies, and 
1 have not. He told us to foMow’ him, and I 
haven't taken a step in the path he trod. He 
said, ‘Blessed are the poor, and they who 
weep, and they who suffer for righteousness’ 
sal^e, and the meek, and the clean of heart, 
and the peace-makers,’ and I am none of 
these. Cora, take warning by me; for I am 
accursed! I shall receive the sentence that 
he gave to Dives the rich man. O, if I could 
change places with Juno, your poor black 
woman! I cannot die, Cora, I cannot die! 
If I had one year more given me, I would 
atone!” 

“You poor creeter!” said Juno, coming 
forward from the head of the bed, where she 
had been standing out of sighL “Jest you 
trust the Lord and shame the devil- The old 
fellar is tiyin’ hard to get you now, sure 
enough; but you belong to the Lord, honey, 
and the Lord'll have you.” 


“0 Juno, help meP cried Mrs. Granger, 
stretching her imploring hands toward the 
colored woman. 

“So I will, and so the Lord will!” said 
Juno, gathering the trembling form in her 
anus and holding it close to her bosom. 
“You didn’t go for to do wrong a purpose, 
and you'd- a done right, if only you'd thought 
enough about it. It's the devil now thafs 
tryin’ to make you despair. Jest you put 
your poor httle bands together and say, ‘ Lord, 
have mercy on me!’ ” 

The dying woman folded lier cold and 
trembling hands together, and repeated the 
words. 

“There, now,” says Jmio, the tears stream¬ 
ing over her cheeks, “do you s’pose the Lord 
God is got a haider heart than 1 have ? and if 1 
can't see you sliakin’ and ciyin' here, like a 
poor child frightened m the dark, without 
cryin’ over you, do you s’pose he can ? No, I 
tell you; as long as there’s a soul on the earth 
that pities you, the Lord will pity you too. 
He wont be beat by his creeters, nohow. 
Miss Cora, you jest go down on your knees 
there and say the Lord’s prayer. Don't be 
mad, folks, if I do order round a little. We're 
goiii’ down into the valley of the shadow of 
death with this poor creeter, and we're all of 
a color there.” 

There was a strength in this freedwomaii's 
earnestness and decision which compelled 
their obedience. Frederick Granger, who 
had been standing by bis mother, trembling 
and helpless, fell on his knees and buried his 
face iii the pillow’; Mrs. Jameson and Helen 
knelt beside him, and two seiwants who stood 
weeping iii the door'knelt also. After one 
moment of hesitation, Cora followed their 
example. She w’as not in the least pious, had 
not even that pretty sentimental religion, 
W’hich some women of the world keep to put 
on as they put on their jew’els.. Her feelings 
were strong and sincere, and since she had 
felt that she could not pray with her whole 
heart, she had not prayed at all. 

But now a memorj- stirred in her heart of a 
far-aw’ay time when she had said her prayers 
at her mother’s knee—that mother who was 
to her but a thin, pathetic shadow, tender, 
but vague. She looked at Juno, whose 
streaming eyes were upraised in a fervor of 
devotion aud trust, then at the thin and 
deathlike face that rested against her broad 
bosom. Mrs. Granger’s eyes were half closed, 
the narrow line visible of them looketl dim 
and glassy, and her breath came fitfully. 
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Some veil of priUe, of selfishness, of false 
shame, seemed to be rent away from the girl, 
and, lifting her folded hands, she uttered, 
slowly and earnesUy, the words of that prayer 
of prayers. 

.“Ameur’ pronounced Juno, at its close. 
“ Say amen, you poor dearf’ bending tenderly 
OTer the chilling form in her arms. 

. The dying woman lifted her eyelids a little, 
but the eyes were dim aud sightless, her lips 
parted with a fluttering breath, aud her hand 
fell at her side. 

Bless the Lord,” said Juiio, “ she's gone!” 
And before her head touched the pillow, Mrs. 
Granger was dead. 

As soon as they coidd think or speak of the 
future, Cora decided to give up the journey, 
though urged by the others to go, aud though 
her cousin Frederick was still more desirous 
than before to go. But the repeated blows 
which she had received, both in her pride and 
her affections, had unconsciously wrought a 
change in her, and she was indisposed for 
society. There had been no great sympathy 
between the girl aud her aunt, but Mrs. 
Granger was generous toward and fond of her 
niece, aud Cora had clung to her partly from 
gratitude, partly because she had uo one else 
near belonging to her. Even in the midst of 
her terrible fear of death, the poor woman 
had not forgotten to leave all her private for¬ 
tune to her niece, and to charge her son to be 
a brother to Cora. 

Mrs. Jameson and Helen hastened to beg 
Cora to make their home her home, and to 
assure her that they would be unhappy if she 
should go from them to any one else. They 
had looked on Mrs. Granger in the light of a 
benefactor, and when she died they trans¬ 
ferred the sense of obligation to her niece. As 
long as she would stay with them she should 
be more than welcome. 

Cora had but one hesitating thought rela¬ 
tive to accepting this invitation. She did not 
wisli to be where she must meet Mr. Bnrk- 
inar. She had not spoken to him since that 
summer evening at the Jamesons. He had 
been away from the city nearly all the time, 
and only returned the day her cousin left for 
Europe. He called on Helen and her mother 
after the steamer sailed, but Cora declined to 
go down. His call was short, and when he 
h.ad gone Cora found that her fears of being 
obliged to meet him were unfounded. He 
was going into the army, they told her, the 
governor had given him a regimeut, and he 
would leave as soon as pos.-ible. 


Her cousin gone, Cora found heiself deso¬ 
late. She had many friends and admirers, 
but they had all some one else who was dearer 
to them than she was, or they asked more of 
her than she could give. Hot even Vasari, 
who professed himself her slave, could give’ 
sympathy and tenderness without placing her 
under an obligation. In her loneliness she 
longed anew for her cousin Albert. 

“Of course he is in the army,” she said, to 
the Jamesons; “but I want so much to see 
him I would go in search of him if I knew 
where to go.” 

“You poor child!” said Mrs. Jameson, 
looking with tender pity at the pale aud 
mournful face. “What would you do in the 
South now?” 

“I would do as my people are doing,” the 
girl said, passionately. “I would work and 
suffer as many another lady does. I would 
go into tlie hospitals. I would take care of 
poor Albert if he should be sick or wounded.” 

“I’m sure it is natural that you should feel 
so, dear,” said the lady, soothingly. “But I 
am thankful that you cannot go. I could not 
bear to see it,” 

They were sitting in Mrs. Jameson’s 
chamber, where they spent the most of their 
time, and while they were speaking a servant 
c.ame to say that a gentleman who gave no 
name wished to see Miss Cora Ware. 

“ But I see uo one,” said the young lady, in 
surprise. 

The gill replied that she had told the visitor 
so, but he had insisted that his business was 
particular. 

Cora hesitated a moment, then went to the 
mirror and smoothed the loose rich bands of 
hair that bound lier head in coils of uneasy 
weight, shook out her long, sable train, and 
went toward the door, followed by the eyes of 
the other two ladies. Helen and her mother 
were never tired of watching and admiring 
their beautiful guest. .At the door she turned 
and showed a color flickering into her pale 
cheeks, and a light rising into her eves. 

“I feel as though he brings me news of 
Albert,” she said, breathlessly. “ I am almost 
afraid to go lest I should be disappointed.” 

She went quickly down the stairs, and 
entering the parlor saw a gentleman standing 
there with his back to lier. How well she 
knew the slight and graceful form, the curling 
flow of the dark locks, even that glimpse of 
the full temple! 

O speak! speak!” she cried; and at sound 
of her voice he turned her his pale but radiant- 
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ly beautiful aiul joyful face, and the next in¬ 
stant she was clasped in his anus. 

For a minute neither of them spoke, then 
Cora raised her liead from her cousin's 
shoulder, and, still leaning on his breast, 
touched his cheek caressingly with her soft 
hand. 

“You dear boyT’ she said, scarce seeing 
him for her joyful tears, “ I am so glad to see 
you, though I don’t half believe that it is 
really you. You are just what I want. I was 
speaking of and longing for you at the very 
moment you came, and thinking that I must 
go in search of you; and here you are! But,” 
with a new fear, “ are you safe here?” 

He laughed lightly, and told of his escape 
from the hospital. 

“Istayed a week at Hrs. Seymore’s,” he 


said, “but I couldn’t content myself any 
longer. So I just shaved off my mustaches 
and started up here to see you. As soon as I 
can tear myself away from you, if I ever can, 
I am going to Richmond to be made a briga¬ 
dier. I’ve seen warm work, dear. I started 
to see you, but got stopped on the way. It 
wasn’t in me not to stop and join in such 
sport as whipping the Yankees. I was cap¬ 
tain at Manassas, and a colonel at Ball's Bluff. 
They caught me at Romney, the first place 
where I didn’t see the fellows’ heels.” 

“ I am afraid,” Cora began; and as she lifted 
her eyes uneasily, something attracted them 
towards the door. Standing within it, with his 
eyes fi.xed sternly upon her, was Colonel 
George Burkmar. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

SKTXaflSHiyG. 

WnxN Cora Ware looked up from her 
cousin’s embrace and saw Colonel Burkmar 
standing in the door, Iier heart sunk within 
her. From Albert Granger no forbearance 
w:is to be hoped for; and it was not likely 
that a man wearing the uniform of an officer 
in the Northern army would shield or spare 
one whom he might know to be an escaped 
Confederate prisoner, eren were no other 
cause of offence given. But arrest and im¬ 
prisonment were the least she feared. There 
was danger of bloodshed. 

3Iore through faintness than fondness she 
sank closer to her cousin’s breast again, look- 
ing past him to that pale face in llie door. 
But was it anger she read ? It seemed rather 
the stem pallor caused by some pang of 
unutterable pain. 

Even in that moment of terror a strange 
rapture crept into her heart, a wild sweetness 
thrilled her, as though a bee had dropped 
both honey and sting upon her lip. That 
man’s steady gaze, which fixed her eyes to 
his, mesmerized her into a' dream as intoxi¬ 
cating as it seemed irrelev.ant. 

The past is nothingness, the future is un¬ 
certain, the blossom of life is the present 
moment, she thought. And what is life but 
love? And where is love so sweet as in the 
midst of perils and difficulties? like a rose 
amid thorns? And one moment of love is 
better than years of affection. Ah! to press 
all the wine of the clustered years into one 
intoxicating draught, drink it, and die! Wliat 
need of wooing and asking, when submission 
would be so sweet? 

A haze came over her eyes, hut she dimly 
saw that the soldier turned slowly away, 
heard his step in the hall, heard the door 
close behind him. 

“Cora, dear, what is the matter?” her 
cousin asked, anxiously. She made no reply, 
only leaned more heavily upon him, and 


looking at her he saw that she was fainting. 

Helen Jameson was just coming down, 
having been called to meet Colonel Burkmar, 
when slie saw Cora sinking helplessly upon a 
sofa, and a strange gentleman standing by 
her. ■ . * 

‘‘ 0, my goodness gracious !” she cried, 
knowing at once who this gentleman must 
be. ‘*\Vhat has happened? ‘Where is—” 
looking about the room for Colonel Burkmar. 

“ My cousin is faint. Pray do something 
for her!” said the stranger, hastily. “Dear 
Cora, do you feel better?” 

“ Mother! Bridget! Juno! Cora is sick!” 
called Helen, at the door, then ran to drench 
the invalid with cologne. 

Cora opened her eyes and looked about 
anxiously. 

“ He has gone!” Helen whispered, in her 
ear. “ Did they meet ? Did they know each 
other?” 

“ I am sorry to have alarmed you all,” Cora 
said, for the whole houseliold had rushed in. 

‘* This is iny Cousin Albert, Mrs. Jameson.” 

“He went away without being seen,” Cora 
whispered, as Helen bent to place a cushion 
under her head. 

“Are you better, dear?” her cousin asked, 
tenderly, bending his knee beside her, and 
softly stroking her hair with his white hand. ' 

Her faint, reassuring smile seemed to be 
reflected in his face as he lifted it to thank 
the others for their assistance. 

“ Mother,” Helen said, in an emphatic - 
aside, “ if all the Southerners are as haadsome ■ 
as these two, I hope they will beat us, that’s 
all. If they will only conquer our ugliness, 
they may have their own way in everything 
else.” 

The cousins were soon left by all but Juno, 
who was weeping and rejoicing over her dear 
Master Albert, and petting Cora. 

“ Jest one sup of wine, honey,” she urged. 

“ It’ll bring the life hack to yer face. Now 
Master Albert, see there T she exclaimed, as' 
Cora took the glass with a hand that shook so 
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the wine spilled over. “ She’s all broke up 
with cryin’, an’ it’s a massy you’ve come to 
cheer her.” 

Sitting beside her with her hand in his. and 
her sweet eyes raised to his face, and full of 
affection and interest in all he said, Albert 
Granger went over the story of his life since 
the day on which he parted with her on the 
rose-wreathed veranda in New Orleans. At 
first, to cheer her, he described his foreign 
travels. Ail was sunshine and glitter then. 
It would seem that, before the dark days were 
to burst upon him, Fortune had lavished the 
fairest gifts in her power to bestow. The 
rich and handsome young Southerner had 
been well received abroad, and liis recital 
glittered with the pageantry of courts and 
courtly people. So heartily was the story 
told, and so thoroughly did the old time seem 
to roll back again when these two found 
themselves together, that Cora caught herself 
laughing more than once. After one of his 
most amusing adventures he ‘said, still 
laughing: 

“ That was just before I came home.” 

■ At those words the scene changed. Wliat 
a coming home it had been! 

Cora clasped his hand more closely, and 
leaned toward him till her cheek rested on his 
shoulder. He touched his lips to her hair, 
and went on as cheerfuHy as he could. But 
she beard how the ring went out of his voice, 
leaving it hard, and felt all the graceful light¬ 
ness and sparicl'' of his speech changed to 
bitteniess. She listened now with trembling 
watching for a name. But he never mention¬ 
ed Mr. Burkraar. He passed lightly over 
their domestic troubles, and spoke of the war, 
and as he spoke his spirit rose again—not the 
gay and frolicsome spirit in which he had 
recalled his European reminiscences, but 
something wild and fierce that lighted in his 
face, a glow from which she shrank. 

Albert Granger had one of those faces 
which are capable of expressing the passions 
in their utmost intensity without at the same 
time losing any beauty of feature. Tliere was 
a fine strength in the muscles, and an ex¬ 
quisite grace of shape, which would admit of 
almost a convulsion of rage, and not lose, but 
rather gain a fearful beauty. The smooth, 
black brows were bent but slightly, but they 
were like bent iron, the nostrils stiffened 
in an expression of fire and will, and the 
niouthf withont losing its beautifHl curves, 
became bitter and cmel. The head forgot to 
drop toward here, and the eyes put off their 


sparkle of merriment, and mists of tenderness, 
and glowed with a steady and lurid fire. 

She put a hand up and drew it over his 
face.’ 

“ I don’t know yon so! I don’t know yon!” 
she said. 

He looked at her with a faint smile. 

“ I scarcely know you,” he replied. “Heft 
a girl with cheeks like opals; I find a woman 
with cheeks as pale as her forehead. When 
Cora said good-by to me she wore a white 
dress with pink oleanders in the belt, and had 
a Spanish mantilla over her head; this l.ady 
is robed in blackness, like night without a 
st.ar. I left a fair and smiling girl, albeit she 
smiled through tears, I find a tragedy-queen.” 

“Xo tragedy! Let there be no tragedy 1” 
she said, hastily, clinging to him. “There U 
sorrow enough. Let that suffice.” 

“These are tragical times,” he replied, 
gloomily, and was silent a moment Tlien 
brightening, he added, “Cora, you should 
know Mrs. SesTuore. There is a heroine! 
Picture to yourself a woman about the height 
of your friend Hiss Jameson, but so frail and 
transparent that you fancy the light might 
shine through her. She has a soft voice and 
manner, she is timid and sweet, she shudders 
at the sight of a drop of blood, and trembles 
if she sees two men frown upon each other. 
But under this velvet glove is a hand of iron. 
This little lady, whom her friends call Snow¬ 
drop, conceives measures so bold that brave 
men hesitate to carry them out. She is 
prompt and clear, and can disentangle em¬ 
barrassing complications while others are 
wondering whether it is any use to attempt 
clearing them. We lost a great deal in not 
trusting her more at first If her advice had 
been followed we should have had Washitig- 
ton before the North had stirred hand or foot 
She knew who had got and would give infor¬ 
mation, and she insisted that the woman—it 
was a woman—should receive her quietus 
without delay or ceremony. There was but a 
moment, some soft-hearted fool hesitated, and 
the chance was lost But, seeing how matters 
were going, Mrs. Seymore hastened herself to 
give information, and since the first story¬ 
teller knew only plans, but no names, our 
friend was able to improve on the matter, 
and add the name of a man who had escaped 
that very hour she drove np to the Wliite 
House. If her advice had been followed, I 
believe, too, that we would have had some¬ 
thing more than the debris of an explosion at 
Harper's Ferry. Wc have other plans now 
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which I dare not speah of here, and slie is 
equally uncompromising. Her motto is that 
‘ dead men tell no tales.* ** 

“ 1 don’t wish to know such a person,” said 
Cora Ware, abruptly. ’‘She is unwomanly, 
unnatural! Let men fight, but fight in open 
field, and let women keep their hands clean 
of blood, save such as flows from wouuds they 
strive to heal. Spies may be necessary, but 
they are despicable 1” 

“You are right,” her companion said, 
rather coldly, tossing back his hair with the 
hand which she had released while speaking, 
and by the gesture baring the ugly line of a 
scarcely-healed wound in his temple. “ But I 
like to see a wom.an in earnest, and all our 
women are so, Cora. I hope the Korthem 
skies have not chilled your heart.” 

She looked at him indignantly, but in look¬ 
ing saw the mark of the wound. 

“ You de.ar boy,” she said, fondly, “do not 
let us quarrel. Do you think I love the hand 
that struck that blow ?” 

After the first few times, Cora found her¬ 
self more comfortable with Helen Jameson 
for a third in her interviews with her cousin. 
He was no longer the light-hearted, boyish 
friend, but after the first flush of joy at meet¬ 
ing her was over, she found him gloomy, 
bitter and exacting. Besides, there could be 
no doubt left in her mind as to his wishes and 
expectations. The tender afiection which she 
had cherished for him, never .asking herself 
what its nature was, only knowing that no 
one was dearer to her than he, she felt now 
would not content him. Someway in the last 
year she had seemed to grow beyond him, to 
feel herself older and loftier than he. She 
perceived in him a lack of that strength on 
which she couid lean securely, and of that 
heroic nobieness which alone could win her 
hom.age. -Albert Granger could utter noble 
semiments, and perform gallant deeds, but 
they were the moments of conscious elevation 
in an. unstable character. He was fiery, but 
the strength that waits and is patient and can 
nlfnrd to forgive, he had not. Besides this, 
Cora bad begun almost unconsciously to feel 
that the pride in which she had been trained 
was weak and childlike, and without being 
less proud, had learned to base that sentiment 
on far other foundations than hereditary 
c.aste. She liked her guineas stamped, but 
she believed that “ the man’s the gowd for s’ 
that” 

Helen Jameson treated the stranger within 
her gates after a fashion of her own. She 


quarrelled with him in the frankest possible 
manner, laughed if he got angry, refused to 
be angry herself, and was perfectly kind and 
cordial after having set him “ to rights,” as 
she called it 

At first the young man stared at her free 
and easy manner of dealing with him, but he 
grew accustomed to it after a while. She was 
never coarse, .and touches of delicate feeling 
showed through her most jeering and tanta¬ 
lizing moods. Besides, she was exceedingiy 
pretty, and appeared uncommonly well at 
home. It was pleasant to see with what per¬ 
fect regularity and noiselessness the machin¬ 
ery of their iittle menage moved under her 
direction, and how much at e.ase she made 
everybody in the house. Her welcomes were 
cordial, her entertainment generous and inf 
good taste, and she was always planning iittle 
surprises to chase awiiy the slightest appear¬ 
ance of ennui. Every day spent with her w.a 3 
like a festivai, delightful, but not fatiguing. 
Young Granger often found himself glad to 
turn from Cora’s fitful and emb.arrassed man¬ 
ner to the ever fresh and cheerful face of her 
young hostess, and to feel that, however she 
might gibe and mock at him, in her eyes he 
was a hero. He hail begun to feel a sharp 
half-suspicion that his cousin no longer looked 
to him to mould her opinions, but formed 
them herself quite independently. 

The week of his intended stay was drawing 
to .an end, and notliing had as yet been gained 
by his visit He had not fitrgotten Colonel 
Burkm.ar. Indeed, it was impossible to do set 
h.ad he willed it, for that gentleman’s name 
was in every Lady’s mouth. The hot-beaded 
Southerner could-scarcely keep silence when 
he Iieard the man he h,ated lauded as a hero. 
But he did succeed in curbing his rage for a 
time. 

Colonel Burkmar was about going to Wash¬ 
ington with ills regiment, and there, or on 
ground further south the rebel resolved to 
have out his reckoning with him. For the 
present that matter conld wait But not so 
with the hope which had drawn him north¬ 
ward, as the poie draws the needle. He must 
settle with Cora. He had almost claimed her 
as his own, had told her that when the Con¬ 
federacy should be established she was to re¬ 
turn and take a shining position in its 
capital; but she had not appeared to under¬ 
stand anything. 

The reserve with which she spoke in 
answer to his hints drove him to speak.more 
plainl 
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“ Cora,” he said, “ do you mean to say that 
when I shall have a home for you, you will 
not come to it?*’ 

She sat toying with the tassel of her morn¬ 
ing-dress, her eyes downcast, her cheeks 
burning. 

“The home which you could offer me, 
Albert, would not be mine to take,” she said. 
“ I trust that when you ba^'e a home, some 
one nearer than a cousin will share it with 
you. I shall hope always to be an occasional 
and welcome visitor there; but when our 
dear old home in New Orleans was broken 
up, we went out of paradise, and there is no 
return. "We must both make new nests for 
ourselves.” 

Ilis face had been growing pale while she 
spoke. 

“Another woman the mistress of my 
home!*’ he exclaimed, almost before she had 
got through. “Do you wish to sec it? Is 
that your meaning?” 

“It is!” she said, faintly. Her fair hands 
dropped together as she spoke, and she sat 
mutely awaiting the outbreak which she 
knew must come. 

He leaned over the arm of her chair, and 
took her folded hands in his strong grasp. 

“ Cora, do you know how I love you ?*’ he 
asked, his lowered tones sounding more 
threatening than tender. 

She drew away from him, blushing and 
vexed. 

“O hush, Albert! hush!*’ she said, hastily. 
“Don’t say any more. We are cousins and 
dear friends, but nothing else.” 

He flung her hands away from him and 
started to his feet, pallid with anger and an 
agony of disappointment. ' 

“You have deceived me!” he exclaimed. 
“You knew what I meant, and you 
encouraged me.” 

“Albert, I never meant to deceive you,” 
she protested, earnestly. “ I always loved you 
dearly, and I do so now. I was not sure of 
your feelings nor of my own. I simply never 
questioned them.” 

His fiery, piercing eyes looked down into 
hers. 

“ It is only since you came 2^'orth, then, 
that you have discovered your love for me to 
be but cousinly?” he asked, bitterly. 

“ It is only now that I know surely your 
wishes,” was her quiet answer. ' 

But the hands upon her lap began to 
tremble, and it required all her self-control to 
enable her to meet steadily his searching 


gaze. When once his suspicious nature was 
aroused it was keen and unscrupulous; who 
knew what track it might take? 

“ PerhaiJS if 1 were still the heir of a rich 
man,” he sneered, **you might not find your 
objections to a nearer relationship so 
insuperable.” 

“ O ungenerous !*’ she burst forth, with 
tender scorn. “ Shame on you, Albert! You 
do not think it!” 

“Who, then, has come between us?” he 
demanded. “ Who has taught you the 
difl'erence between the love of a cousin and 
that of a wife?” 

Her eyes began to gather fire, her head to 

m. 

“Don't speak to me in that tone,” she said. 
“ You are jiresuming.” 

“Perhaps,” he went on, “you may be con¬ 
templating an alliance a la Itomeo and Juliet. 
You may have chosen for Komeo Mr. George 
Francis Burkmar.” 

At that name Cora rose to her feet as if 
electrified, her face blazing with haughty 
anger. But in spite of outraged pride and 
delicacy, a little tremor of delight shook her. 
Romeo and Juliet! Ah, that was love! And 
when she turned without a word and swept 
from the room, it was not more with indig¬ 
nant pride, than with a strange, sweet 
exultation. 

While he stood there, Helen Jameson 
came in." 

“ Why, what is the matter, Hr. Granger?” 
she exclaimed, startled at liis paleness. 
“ Wliat has happened ? Pray speak!” 

He recalled himself partiall}*, and saluted 
her with ceremonious politeness, scarcely 
aware of what he did. His random shot had 
struck nearer home than he had dreamed it 
would. Could he believe that Cora’s agita¬ 
tion meant only insulted dignity? 'Wliatever 
it meant, the very fact that he had broken 
silence and mentioned that man’s name, 
seemed to loosen tlie hold with which Iw had 
restrained his anger. Love was balked, but 
hate should have its way. 

“ Will you tell me, Hiss Jameson,” he said, 
“ifmy cousin has much acquaintance with 
this Colonel Burkmar?” 

“ I should think Cora the one to reply to 
that question, Hr. Granger; hut since you 
ask me, I should say that their acquaintance 
was very slight.” 

“Did she allow any intercourse at all?” he 
demanded. “ Did she notice him ?” 

“ Certainly she did!” the girl replied, with 
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spirit “Colonel Burkniar is a gentleman 
whom every one here knows. He was, more¬ 
over, an intimate visitor at Mrs. Grangers, 
and of course Cora must treat him there with 
politeness. He is also a friend of ours.” 

“I should be happy to see this universally 
admired and honored person,” said the 
young man, with an ugly sneer upon his lip. 

‘'Mr. Granger, what are you meaning to 
do?” exclaimed Ilelen, as he went toward 
the door. “ I beg of you— 

Her prayer was cut short by the gentleman. 
He bowed lowly and bade her a stately good¬ 
morning as if she had not spoken. 

“Mr. Granger, I entreat you not to be 
hasty!” she persisted, following him, and lay¬ 
ing a detaining bawd on his ami as he reached 
the door. “ You will surely be killed!” 

He took the hand in his, raised it giUlantly 
to his lips, then put her gently but decidedly 
back, opened the door and went out 

Helen stood one nionicnt where he had 
left her, her brows knit in anxious thought 
Then she ran up stairs and began to put on 
her bonnet and cloak. Cora was then walk¬ 
ing to and fro in Mrs. Jameson’s chamber, 
her cheeks very highly-colored, her eyes 
brilliant and restless. 

“ Where are you going, Xell?” she asked. 

“Just up street!’ And without waiting 
for any further explanation the girl was off. 

Juno put her head in at the door while 
Mrs. Jameson looked out the window, whis¬ 
pered a word, then disappeared. 

“ Miss Cora, Lord ha’ massy on usl Master 
Albert’s gone up street with his face as white 
as a sheet, and his eyes lookin' like Master 
Moulton’s used to when he was in a 
tantrum.” 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Jameson, uneasily, 
“I do wish that your cousin would come and 
stay with us. He exposes himself recklessly 
in going to a hotel.” 

Cora wrung her hands in distress. 

“I don’t know what to say to him. It is 
likely that he will go away soon, but I can’t 
tell him to go. Poor Albert! It seems hard 
to wish him away; and yet, while lie stays I 
am in torment.” 

The two were silent for a time, 3Irs. 
Jameson looking from the window, and Cora 
still pacing restlessly to and fro. 

“We are going to have a caller,” Mrs. 
Jameson said, at length. “ Here is a carriage 
stopping. Bless me! Cora, what is it?” 

Cora did not need to look from the window. 
'Her prophetic heart had already told her 


what trouble was coming. Without giving 
herself time to shrink in terror from what she 
might se.*, she ran out of the room and don*n 
stairs to open the door. 

Helen was coming up the steps, followed by 
two men bearing a senseless form. The blood 
was trickling from a cut in bis temple, and 
crossing with a slow red stream one of his 
closed eyelids, and his anns hung nerveless by 
his sides. After these, followed a surgeon. 

“I hoi)e there is nothing serious,” he saidt 
seeing Cora’s face as she recoiled. “It is 
merely a re-opening of the old wound.” 

It was not till after an hour, when the 
patient had moaned himself back to a sort of 
half-conscionsness, and lay with closed eyes, 
ministered to by the surgeon and 3Irs. Jame¬ 
son, that Helen drew Cora from the room, 
and told her story. 

“ I saw that he was bent on mischief,” she 
said, “ and so followed him. He didn’t lead 
me fur. He went straight to Colonel Burk- 
mar’s hotel, and marched into the gentleman’s 
parlor and I after him. I didn't think much 
of the proprieties, you may believe. There 
stood the colonel in the middle of the room 
with several gentlemen about him. If he had 
been in the midst of an army it would have 
made no difference. Tour cousin strode 
across the room and confronted him. ‘Are 
you George Francis Burkmar?’ he asked, 
looking at him as he might look at a dog. 

“ The colonel colored faintly and looked at 
him steadily, his eyes a little wider open, aitd 
a spark coming into them. But he waited a 
minute, and then answered him civilly that 
such was his name. 

“ ‘And I am Albert Granger, son of the late 
Mr. Moulton Granger of Xew Orleans,’ your 
cousin said, in a tone as if he exfected the 
colonel to tremble at the sound of his name. 

“ Instead of trembling, I saw a faint little 
smile through his mustaches, and he made a 
very ceremonious bow, as if it were an intro¬ 
duction, and said, ‘ I am happy to make your 
acquaintance, sir!’ You should have seen 
Albert’s face. It was terrible. The rest was 
all in a minute. 'rVhile I was running to get 
between them I heard him call out, * you are 
a coward and a cheat? and saw him give the 
colonel a blow in the face, and before I reach¬ 
ed him he got a blow in return, and fell like a 
boy. In falling he struck against a chair and 
tore that wound open. 

“Of course there was a great collusion, 
and the men had to hold Colonel Burkmar 
back while two others carried that poor 
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foolish fellow out I don't waiit to see George 
Burkraar angry again, Cora. I believe that if 
he could have got at your cousin he would 
liave killed him on the spot 

“I called a carriage, picked up Doctor 
Sewanl, and got home as quickly as possible. 
And now, Cora, what is to be done? For 
though I am provoked euougli with him to 
keep him in prison on bread and water for a 
year, I am determined that nobody else shall 
touch him. He is under my protection. The 
dove and the hawk, you know.” 

Cora sat a minute in silent thought, tlieii 
rose and began to prepare herself to go out. 

“ Will you take care of him while I am 
gone ?” she asked. “ The doctor says there is 
no danger.” 

‘^Certainly, dear!” Helen replied, looking 
wistfully in and anxiously into the pale and 
resolute face, but not daring to ask any 
questions. 

The gentlemen who had witnessed the 
scene described by Helen, were still in the 
hotel parlor, and Colonel Burkmar was pacing 
the room with a heavy step. He had been 
telling them the particulars of his acquaint¬ 
ance with Mr. Moulton Granger. In the mo¬ 
mentary silence which followed his stor}' there 
appeared in the door of the room a gentleman 
supporting a lady dressed in black and thickly 
veiled. Seeing the person she sought, she 
put her veil aside, disclosing the marble-pale 
face of Cora Ware. Instantly every gentle¬ 
man in the room removed his hat, and 
Colonel Burkmar stopped short in his walk. 
In the heat of the last hour he had forgotten 
her; but now the thou::ht started up that he 
had struck a double blow, and that his hand 
had fallen most heavily here where least he 
would h^e hurt. That Cora and her cousin 
were lovers, he did not doubt. Had she come to 
accuse him of murder? She looked as white 
as any lady could whose heart was broken. 

“ Colonel Burkmar,” she said, in a clear, 
unfaltering voice tliat was heard by every one 
in the room, “I have come to make what 
amends are in my power for the insult you 
have received from my cousin, Albert 
Granger; ami I desire to make it on the spot 
where that insult was given, and in presence 
of those who witnessed it. As far as I am 
concerned, I beg your pardon for the unpro¬ 
voked and unjustifiable attack made on you. 
I am Mr. Granger’s only relative in the 
country, and I sincerely regret his action.” 

Before he could recover from the surprise 
caused by her address, she had drawn her 


veil down, and walked away with as stately a 
step as sliij came with. 

The hurt which xVlbert Granger had re¬ 
ceived, though uot dangerous, was painful 
and troublesome. The excitement under 
which he had been laboring increased the 
disposition to fever, and he needed constant 
care. Cora sat by him day and night, never 
leaving him to any one but Juno. 

“He lias been hasty and wayward, Jun'i.*’ 
she said; “ but he belongs to us, ami we i.) 
him. We must not let him be cared for by 
strangers.” 

Colonel Burkmar sent Cora a note on the 
evening after the encounter, assuring her that 
he should not have considered her in any way 
responsible for her cousin's act. 

“But,” be-wrote, “I was proud to see a 
woman do a difficult and disagreeable action 
from a noble sense of duty. Loftily as you 
have always carried yourself tow'ard me, you 
never were so lofty in my eyes as then. So 
far as I am concerned, I am willing that your 
cousin should leave the city unmolested as 
soon as he is able to go. I would advise you 
to speak to the governor in the matter.” 

Helen Jameson brought this note im Slio 
liad been out nearly all the afternoon with 
Colonel Burkmar, and had come in looking 
rather strangely, with a red spot in each 
cheek, the rest of her face quite pale, ami with 
glowing, excited eyes, and a pre-occupied 
manner. 

“He is very kind,” Cora said, quicly. 
“Where can I see the governor?” 

“ Come to our house on Sunday,*’ was the 
answer, from a friend. “Sometimes he 
comes in a while in the afternoon to escape 
from visitors and business at home. I wont 
say anything to him, but you cau happen in.” 

Cora had beard too many instances of the 
kindness and generosity of our good governor 
to doubt that her request would be received 
as indulgently as justice would allow; but she 
shrunk from asking a favor of an abolitionist, 
and it was with a quickly-beating heart that 
she entered the house where she was to meet 
him. 

“ He is in the front parlor,” her friend said. 
“ I will say that you wish to see him.” 

Cora waited while her friend went into the 
other room, leaving the door. open behind 
him. There were a few words in an under¬ 
tone, then she heard the reply spoken in the 
governor’s usual prompt manner, to which 
was added a shade of impatience: 

“ Can't I be allowed to rest from tusiuess 
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Tor OHS liour on Sunday? I earns hereon 
purpose to be let alone. I was up at the 
State House till two o’clock this morning, and 
I have been writing letters all the forenoon. 
I am tired. Besides, what can be said for this 
fellow? I tell you, it is a clear case of 
cussedness.” ^ 

Cora could but smile at this speech in spite 
of its pettish tone, and the somewhat unclassi- 
cal qisaintness of its ending. It was made with 
the superficial impatience of a man who was 
anxious and over-worked, but she perceived 
the sweetness of disposition beneath. She 
advanced unhesitatingly into the room,feeling 
instinctively for the man there a touch 
of that afiectionate confidence which the 
millions of the North felt when they called 
the president Father Abraham. 

“I am sorry, sir, to intrude on your hour of 
rest,” she said, sweetly, without wailing for 
an introduction, “but I could not see you any 
other time. I will try to detain you as little 
as possible. Let the good which you have 
the power to do in some part atone to you for 
the trouble of doing it.” 

am not sure I meant you should hear 
me scolding,” the governor said, smiling, and 
meeting her with a friendly hand-clasp. ^ But 
I get so tired and fretted I can’t help being 
cross sometimes. What can I do fur you ?” 

She stated her case in a few words, explain¬ 
ed that the trouble between her cousin and 
Colonel Burkmar was a purely personal one, 
and that Albert had come North solely to see 
her aaer their long separation, and that it 
was her desire he should be permitted to re¬ 
turn as soon as he was able to go. 

The governor heard her through kindly and 
attentively. 

‘"As far as I am concerned, I have not the 
slightest objection to granting what you ask,” 
he replied. “But it would be only courtesy 
to listen to Colonel Burkmar's'wishes in the 
matter before making any promise. I have 
the higliest respect for the colonel, and he is 
entitled to consideration on account of both 
his position and his loyalty.” 

“ I need not then detain you any longer,” 
she said, rising. “But be assured that neither 
my cousin nor myself will ever forget your 
courtesy.” 

Cora went back to the darkened chamber 
and her nursing, and tried to think of nothing 
else. The invalid gave her trouble enough, 
indeed, to occupy her mind. He was impa¬ 
tient of confinement and restraint, and wild 
to be away. It was with difficulty tliey could 


keep him, in bed after the first two or three 
days. He said but little to his cousin, and 
seemed to prefer having Juno or Mrs. Jame¬ 
son with him. Mrs. Jameson was quite in 
her element when nursing, and exceedingly 
proud of the young invalid’s partiality. She 
would sit by him an boar at a time, smoothing 
liis hair and forehead, seeming to mesmerize 
away his nervous irritability with her sooth¬ 
ing touch. Once she ventured a remonstrance 
with him on his hatred for Colonel Burkmar, 
but she never repeated the attempt 

“Do you want to drive me wild?” he cried 
out, fiercely, starting up in bed and tearing 
the bandage from his head. 

“ I do hope he'll keep quiet in bed till after 
George has gone,” said Helen, to Cora one 
day when the two girls were alone together. 

Cora had been sitting listlessly by the win¬ 
dow, looking out with heavy eyes but seeing 
nothing. As her friend spoke she looked at 
her with a quiet, inquiring glance, “ George?” 
she repeated. 

“ I mean Colonel Burkmar,” Helen stam¬ 
mered, with a deep bluslu “We are such 
good friends that I call him by his first name 
sometimes.” 

Cora said nothing, but looked out the win¬ 
dow again. She was not at all surprised. She 
knew that Helen wore a new ring, that she 
carried a gold-framed miniature in her bosom, 
and that though Colonel Burkmar did not 
come to the house, Helen often met him at 
other places. She had noticed that since the 
affray at the hotel Helen had not appeared 
like herself. She had been nervous and 
hysterical, and unable to place her mind on 
anything she was about 

“I wonder if ‘George* is the unknown 
benefactor r thought Cora. She had often 
thought of that before, but could understand 
no reason why Mr. Burkmar should have been 
so lavish a friend to the girl before be had 
ever seen her,- unless the pretext were true 
that he had been deeply indebted to Mr. 
Jameson. But that seemed scarcely likely, 
for he had never had any business dealings 
with Helen’s father, and they had never 
heard of him except as one of the rich men of 
the country till they had met him at Mrs. 
Granger’s. 

The regiment started finally on a bright, 
mild day just before the new year. Early in 
the moniing Helen had sent her mother off 
to spend the day with a friend, 

“ You will have a better chance to see the 
regiment pass there,” she said. “And, mother, 
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when it passes, I want yon to wave your 
handkerchief with all your might, and to 
pray for the safe return of all, especially of the 
colonel.” 

Mrs. Jameson said nothing, but pulled 
down her veil with a trembling hand. Slio 
was looking very pale that day, and seemed 
much agitated. 

“ You have been nursing too much,” said 
Cora, going dowu stairs with her. “ I mustn't 
allow you to do it any more.” 

“No, dear,” the other replied, with an 
earnest look into Cora’s face. “ I have only 
done my duty. There are worse things than 
imrsing. I hope I may never have—” 

She stopped with quivering lip, unable to 
say more, and pressing Cora's hand, hurried 
out to her carriage. 

“Slie feels badly on Helen’s account,” was 
the thought in Cora's mind. 

Juno watched by the invalid that morning, 
and the two girls went into the parlor. They 
said nothing to each other. Helen was 
wandering aimlessly aud nervously about, 
stopping occasionally to look from the win¬ 
dow, up aud down the street, or to see that 
the dags hanging out over the balconies were 
not caught on the railing, but flowed free. 

She was evidently trying to busy herself 
to hide her grief, fur she wiped her eyes every 
moment, and kept biting her lip to keep it 
from trembling. 

Cora was pacing the long parlors with a 
steady and unresting step. She seemed to be 
walking all the time lately. Her long black 
robes trailed behind her, a soundless darkness, 
wrapped her arms to the wrist, and came 
closely abomt the round tliroat. All the relief 
to that blackness was a narrow white ruche 
that looked like a little rim of frost at the 
neck and wrists. She had been looking pale 
and listless lately, but to-day her head was 
erect, her eyes glowing with some excitement, 
and her cheeks crimson as roses. 

“ There he is!’’ cried Helen, suddenly, and 
ran to open the door before her visitor should 
ring the bell. 

Cora as hastily withdrew to the library, but 
not before she had seen Colonel Burkmar 
step in at the door, and Helen lean sobbiug 
oil his shoulder. 

She was walking in the libraiy when Helen 
came to her a few minutes after. 

“ Colonel Burkmar wants to say good-by to 
you,” she said, scarcely able to speak for 
weeping. 

Cora hesitated a moment, then said: 


“ Could not you say good-by to him for 
me? It is a mere ceremony. Of course he 
doesn’t care.” 

“No, I can’t!” said Helen, indignantly; 

“ and I think you owe him that much.” 

“ So do I,” Cora replied. “ Come!” 

Helen had thrown herself on a sofa and 
was weeping \incontrollab!y with her face 
buried in the cushions. 

“ I have said good-by to him,” she said. 
“ Go alone.” 

Going no’iselessly through the entry Cora 
saw their visitor through the open door of 
the back parlor, and paused one moment to 
look at him, herself unseen. She would not 
look at him again to see him, only such a 
glance as a careless lady may give a mere ac¬ 
quaintance whom she must speak to for 
politeness’sake; but now she would take in 
one clear, strong picture of him to last when 
be had gone away—to his death, perhaps. 

It was a picture worth keeping in any 
woman’s memory—that stalwart figure in the 
uniform, tl le ideal of a Launcclot, the colorless 
glow of the handsome face, the tawny beard, 
the blue eyes, now full of a scintillating light. 
He leaned slightly on the inantel-piece, and 
Cora could see that he was listening intently 
for her coming. She went in quietly,met his 
eager, inquiring look with a courteous salu¬ 
tation, and stood with downcast eyes to Jiear 
what, if anything, he had to say. 

“ I did not like to go without speaking to 
you,” lie said, with some embarrassment. “I 
trust that my request was not too intrusive.’’ 

“ Not at all so,” she replied, immediately. 

I should thank you for thinking it worth 
while. You are not indebted to our family.” 

She stopped abruptly, and a blush rose to 
her face as she remembered all the noble 
patience of this man, and the Insolent pride 
which had ropaid it. For the first time in her 
life Cora Ware bowed her head with a feeling 
of humiliation. 

“ I liavQ no complaint to make of you.” he 
said, in a warm, hr^ty way. “You have 
shown generous feeling, and true nobleness of 
character. I trust. Miss Ware, that in going 
away I leave no feeling of personal dislike for 
me ill your heart.” 

Cora extended her hand to him, and lifted 
her face with a smile that was' sweet, if 
mournful; but she regretted the impulse the 
next instant, he took her hand in such a 
clasp, and looked at her with such brightening 
eyes. How dared Helen Jameson’s lover 
look at her in that way ? 
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“I have no reason to dislike you,” she said, 
chilling at once, and withdrawing her hand 
decidedly. “Indeed our acquaintance hss 
been so slight, I should have no occasion to 
think at all about the matter if others did not 
force it upon me. I wish you a pleasaut 
journey to Washington.” 

She made a stately courtesy, dismissing 
him unmistakably. 

“ Cora!” he exclaimed, in an impassioned 
voice, taking a step toward her. 

She drew herself up with indignant pride. 

“ You forget yourself, sir!” 

“ I do indeed, when I hope to touch your 
heart,” he replied, bitterly, as he turned 
away. 

As soon as the door closed after him, Helen 
c.ame in again, and ran to the window to look 
after him. 

“O Cora,” she said, “you don’t know what 
I lose. It almost kills me 1 Look after him 
now. Isn't he magnificent? O, God grant 
he may come safely back again!” 

The streets were getting crowded, the win¬ 
dows and steps began to fill with people, and 
in less than an hour afterwards the regiment 
passed down Sereno street Flags and hand¬ 
kerchiefs waved, the air was sweet with music, 
and responding with huzz.a3. Helen and’ 
Cora leaned from the window, and both look- 
etl at the man who rode on horseback at the 
head of the ranks. As he passed the house 
he looked up and lifted his chapc.au to Helen 
who w.as waving herhandkercliief, and whose 
eyes were too dim to see that the colonel’s 
gaze was not for her but rested on the pale 
face beside her. 

Cora leaned from the window with her 
hands clasped tightly on the sill, and looked 
don n intently into his face. Ilcr lips moved 
with a word of prayer, his with a word of love; 
then she drew back, and he was lost to her 
Bight. 

“IVhat is all this noise outside?” asked her 
cousin, when she went to his bedside shortly 
after. 

“ Colonel Burkraar’s regiment going South,” 
she replied. 

“Cursehimr muttered the rebel, hiding 
his face in the pillow. 

“Xo, bless him!” she whispered, with an 
upward glance. 

It was a fortnight before Albert Granger 
was able to leave the house, and in .all tliat 
time Helen Jameson was his nurse. She sat 
by him, read, talked and sang to him, and 
took him out for his first drive. Finally, 


when he went away, Helen and Cora accom¬ 
panied him to Washington and took leave of 
him there, he having a pass to go South. 

Colonel Burkmar’s regiment was in Wash¬ 
ington at the time, but he was absent, and 
the two girls returned home without delay. 

They found JIrs. Jameson almost ill. She 
seemed nervous and anxious, and had often 
the traces of tears on her face. 

“Mother,” Helen said, “you need shaking 
up. I suspect that you are in love. Come 
out and work it off. Come and help make 
needle-books for the soldiers. All the ladies 
are at the sewing-bee.” 

Then striking an attitude she declaimed: 

“ ‘ To bee or not to bee, that’s the question.’ ” 

CHAPTER VIIL 

THE SHEEP AXD THE GOATS. 

So notable a man as Colonel Burkmar 
could not be in Wasliington without Mrs. 
Seymore’s knowledge, and she lost no time in 
making bis acquaintance. It needed but 
that she should ask a question or two, arid at 
once Major Winfield proposed to bring him 
to her house. 

“ O, any friend of yours,” the gentle widow 
said, graciously conferring a favor instead of 
receiving one. 

The colonel found something familiar in 
the face of this lady. Xot that he had ever 
seen her before, but he h.ad seen some person 
with a soft manner and a hard eye, of whom 
she reminded him. When she spoke there 
was a cooing sound which he had heard in 
another voice, and somewhere he had observed 
just such a close-shutting mouth and narrow 
chin. 

These v.agtte reminders were not pleasant 
to him, but nevertheless he found the little 
lady charming, as everybody else did. He 
liked to drop into her parlor and sit by her 
fire for an hour of quiet after an exciting day, 
and to be petted by her as little women know 
how to pet men. 

“ H.ave you any ne.ar relatives, Mr.n .Sey¬ 
more?” he asked, one eveidng, as they sat 
with two or three others chatting over easy 
domestic affairs, forgetting the war. 

“Xo,” she sighed, “ I am quite alone. I lost 
my parents when I was young, my husbaml 
died a year after we were married, and my 
only brother was killed at the Sooth two 
years ago.” 

“ Killed!” he repeated. 
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• ^‘Yes,” she responded, pathetically. “Ila 
was shot in Mobile. Poor Charles! Ilis 
sentiments were too free for that re. ion.” 

‘•What was his name?” asked the colonel. 

The lady colored faintly; but that must 
have been because she-was attacked by a little 
cough which sometimes troubled her. 

*• Charles Maburj* ” she replied, from behind 
lier handkerchief, giving another cough. 

There was a flash of recognition in Colonel 
Burkmar's eyes when he heard tbe name, 
and unconsciously he looked very steadily at 
the lady, as he thought, “ Charles Mabury’s 
sentiments were indeed too free for any 
decent community.” 

Mrs. Seymore’s cough lasted several min¬ 
utes, and left her quite out of breath, and 
flushed in the face. 

“ Poor Charles!” she said, then. “ He and 
I met so seldom during the last j-ears of his 
life, that we were almost strangers. I was ill 
at the time of his death, and they wouldn’t 
tell me of it. When I knew, the countrv was 
disturbed, and I could find out no particulars. 
Of course the subject is a painful one to me. 
Leda, dear, will you give me that vinaigrette 
at your elbow?” 

In turning to her companion Mrs. Seymore 
met the searching look which Miss Stanley 
could not at once withdraw. The lady smiled 
sweetly. 

“Pm such a good-for-nothing thing! Ah, 
colonel, health is a blessing, and here is 
Hebe,” touching with her frail hand Miss 
Stanley’s round, v.'hite shoulder. 

Colonel Burkmar bowed smilingly. 

“ I should call her Aurora,” he said. “ She 
has the morning’s gold in her hair.” 

Major Winfield's mouth twitched under the 
huge mustaches that covered it, and curled 
in a wave of black across his dark cheek. 
He did not quite like the way that Miss 
Stanley smiled upon this magnificent million¬ 
aire. Not th It it was any particular business 
of his. he th.ought, but he hated to see women 
think so much of money. The major had 
only a modest competence and his pay. For 
the rest, he was not afraid to stand beside 
this conquering colonel. He had distinguish¬ 
ed himself gallantly in fight, and Colonel 
Burkmar’s sword was yet undrawn. His 
social position and his education were as 
good, and for looks—why, he also was of 
heroic build, rather massive, but not without 
a certain state of bearing, and a courtly grace 
of manner when he chose. Colonel Burkmar 
had a fair complexion and blue eyes, and he 


was swarthy, with eyes wherein the pupils, in 
a mild liglit, were scarcely distinguishable 
from the irises; but the major thought that 
Leda Stanley’s gold hair would look better 
mingling with his raven mane than beside 
the paler locks of Colonel Burkmar. 

At the sudden thought of such a situation 
being possible, a deep red rushed across tlie 
major’s forehead, and be looked at Leda with 
gleaming eyes. 

She sat there looking very proud and lovely 
in her close-fitting dress of black with an 
ermine cape dropping from her shoulders, 
and seemed to mind him but little, scarce 
looked at him indeed, or, if she did look, 
giving a glance so slight as to be almost 
disdainful. But she kept a sharp lookout on 
Mrs. Seymore. Not a word nor gesture of 
that lady escaped her. She even delayed to 
acknowledge Colonel Burkmar’s compliment, 
while she watched to see what her friend 
n:eant by dropping her handkerchief. 

“ By the w’ay,” said the major, ‘‘ docs any¬ 
body here know Doctor James Calhoun?” 

“ I do not,” said Mrs. Seymore, tranquilly, 
glancing about inquiringly at the others. 

“ Then you don’t know that he has come 
to grief, or will, if he can be caught?” tbe 
questioner continued. “It seems he is a 
rebel spy, and managed to get an appoint¬ 
ment in Jay Hospital. It was undoubtedly 
through his connivance that young Granger 
escaped. 

“There was one man in his ward who 
knew him from the first, an Irishman named 
Caniey; but be kept quiet, till be should have 
some proof besides liis own word. Tlie men 
in the ward all hated Calhoun. He took but 
little care of them, and was as insolent and 
tyrannical a fellow as could well be, and he 
had a special spite at Carney. Perhaps he 
saw the man watching him. He watched to 
some purpose yesterday, and picked up a card 
which tlie surgeon dropped without seeing, 
on taking some papers out of his pocket. 
What should the card be but a photograph of 
Sui^eon James Calhoun in the uniform of a 
Confederate officer! This morning when tbe 
surgeon came into tbe ward Caniey refused 
to stand up. There was some pretty rough 
talk about it, and tlie surgeon ordered him to 
tbe guard-house, calling him an Irish bog* 
trotter. Caniey was at his throat before the 
words were well out of his mouth, and had 
almost choked him. Of course there was a row 
right away, but the men all knew what was 
the matter, and nobody took tbe surgeon's 
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part. Carney flung the whole story in his 
teeth while he heU liim there, and told him 
that he could prove him to be a rebel spy. 

*• The lieutenant in chaige of the hospital 
came in and took the Irishman to the guard¬ 
house, and tile surgeon went off, foaming 
with rage, to get an order for the fellow to he 
hanged or shot within an hour. Nothing has 
been seen since of him or his order. The 
lady-nurse of the ward had the photograph, 
and h.anded it to the provost-marshal, stating 
her opinion that the surgeon was disloyal. 
His disappearance looks bad for him.” 

“ How strange!” said Mrs. Seymore, in soft 
astonishment. “ But one never knows the 
truth of stories. Perhaps the surgeon is 
loyal and has not run away. He may appear 
to-morrow, and clear himself of this charge.” 

“ I don’t think so,” interposed Colonel 
Burkmar. “ I have heard something of the 
affair, and I believe the surgeon to be guilty. 
It is likely to my mind that the fellow is now 
safely secreted in some house in "Washington.” 

“Mliy not institute a search?” asked Mrs. 
Seymore, with ah appearance of great interest. 

Leda Stanley had risen quietly while they 
were talking, and was sauntering about the 
room. She looked at the books in the cases, 
and touched the heavy shelves as if to try 
their stability; she tapped with careless An¬ 
gers on the door leading into the little side- 
room, .and scanned the large secretary with 
searching eyes. Finally she wheeled about, 
.and abruptly announced to Mrs. Seymore 
that she was going home. 

‘■Not yet!” the lady begged; but she would 
go- 

“ I have just thought of something I have 
to do to-night,” she said, tying on her 
carriage-hood. 

“But wait for the carriage?” urged Mrs. 
Seymore. 

The young lady-was impatiently drawing 
on her gloves. 

“No, I can walk. The evening is fine, the 
■walking good, and perhaps Major ’Winfield 
will take the trouble to go round to Willard's 
with me ? ’ glancing over her shoulder at him. 

Colonel Burkmar, who had been preparing 
to accompany her, put down his hat, and the 
major politely signified that he was at Miss 
Stanley’s disposal. But he flushed deeply, 
quiet as he was, and was a little nervous 
about his preparations and leave-taking. He 
was immeasurably surprised at this invitation, 
and tried not to be too much pleased. The 
major was not a man to tolerate caprice, and 


he did not quite understand the young lady. 
He had met and rather liked her the winter be¬ 
fore, had met her again in the summer and 
decidedly liked her, and when both returned ta 
Washington in the fall, he had found himself 
watching her with peculiar interest. He had 
not asked himself anything about his inten¬ 
tions, was not, indeed, conscious of any 
intentions. He had been a little too well 
pleased with Mrs.' Seymore's pretty, capti¬ 
vating ways to be in love with any other 
woman. Of course he never dreamed of 
being in love with Mrs. Seymore, but he liked 
her society, and was pleasantly conscious that 
lie and Miss Stanley were good friends. If 
there was anything that Leda needed, he had 
thought, it was spirit Suddenly she had 
shown Iihn spirit enough. He could not help 
connecting the change in her treatment of 
him with that evening when she had caught 
him sitting by twilight with Mrs. Seymore. 
But Leda had seemed just as friendly with 
the lady since then. The gallant major had 
not learned that, in polite society, a lady can 
smile and smile and be a villain. 

The mellow winter moonlight poured over 
these two as they walked on, each hesitating 
to break the silence. Leda was first to speak 
—a woman always is—and made some com¬ 
ment on the night; then, as if vexed with 
herself, without waiting for a reply, asked, 
abniptly: 

“ Major ‘Winfield, what, in your opinion, 
does that man deserve who woxild betray his 
countrj* for a woman ?’’ 

“He deserves the lowest pitr said the 
major, promptly. 

She was silent, somewhat disconcerted by 
the emphasis of his reply. They were coming 
near the end of their walk, and she must 
speak. O, what would she not give to know 
him innocent! How dared she doubt? 

“ WIio is selling his country for a woman P* 
asked the major, after waiting a while for her 
to go on. 

“ I do not know,” Miss Stanley said, in an 
agitated voice. “I think no one is Blit 
when one sees a man intimate with—having 
an understanding with a woman whose 
loyalty one suspects, it is hard to trust him 
entirely. Good-night T for they were at the 
door of the hotel. 

“ Will you allow me to go in ?” asked tho 
major, in a resolute voice. “ I wish particu¬ 
larly to see you.” 

She bowed in silence and led the way, con¬ 
fused and vexed with herself. She had not 
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meant to speak so plainly, nor witli so nnich 
feeling; but her self-control had deserted her 
at the firet word, and the whole matter was 
out now. 

The Stanleys had a private parlor, and it 
was unoccupied when the two went into it. 
Leda made every possible delay; rung for a 
servant to brighten the gas, to regulate the 
heat, to bring ice-water, and was a long time 
in getting her bonnet and mantle off. Finally 
she was obliged to seat herself. 

“What did you mean, Miss Stanley?” de¬ 
manded the major, abruptly, liaving only just 
controlled his impatience. 

She saw that it was useless to try to put 
him off, and bravely spoke out: 

“ I said rather more than I meant to say, 
but I have been keeping it in so long that it 
came in spite of me. I mean that I suspect 
Mrs. Seymore's lo5'alty.” 

Ue looked at her in utter astonishment. 

“Mrs. Seymore disloyal!” he repeated. 
“What possible grounds can you have for 
such an assertion ?” 

“There are a good many little, trifling 
circumstances which have excited my sus¬ 
picion,” she said. “She is too sweet and 
cooing, for I know she can be cruel; and I 
have seen her do underhand things. I have 
seen her give signals, I don't know to whom, 
but I have seen them given. That Colonel 
Granger who was here, and who was helped 
out of the hospital by Doctor Calhoun, I saw 
in her bouse. I never told any one, but I 
saw his face once at the window of the side- 
room, as I was driving past. I knew his face, 
for I had seen him at the hospital. I haven't 
a doubt he was secreted at her house, and 
that Doctor Calhoun is there now.” 

The young lady spoke with firmness and 
decision, and as she ended looked almost de¬ 
fiantly at her companion. If it were possible 
that Major Winfield should be in love with 
Mrs. Seymore, then no matter bow jealous 
an<l miserable he was. 

He did not look jealous nor miserable, hut 
simply astonished. For a little while he said 
nothing, but got up and walked thoughtfully 
to and fro, recalling his intercourse with Mrs. 
SevTuore, and his impressions of her, many a 
trifle unmarked at the time gaining signifi¬ 
cance in the review. At length he stopped 
near Miss Stanley, and, resting his anus on 
the high back of a chair that faced her, looked 
down upon her. No lack of spirit now. It 
shone in every line of the pale and resolute 
face, in the straightened fonu and erect head, 


even in the steady, closely-folded hands upon 
her lap. 

“How long have you had these suspi¬ 
cious?” he asked. 

“ Two or three months,” she replied, briefly, 
without looking up. 

“And you did not tell me T’ lie said, quickly, 
and with an accent of reproach. 

“Why should I?” a.'kcd Miss Stanley, 
looking at him haughtily. “ I only spoke lo 
you to-night because I have determined to 
speak to others about it” 

“ Why should you speak to me at all, then, 
if you would not till others were to know?” 
he asked. 

She hesitated. How could she tell him 
that she suspected him too, and that she had 
desired to give him a chance to save himself? 

“ I do not understand,” lie continued. 

“You were so intimate there—” she said, 
unsteadily, dropping her eyes. 

“Hut so were you,” he replied; “and so 
were others. I am inclined to think, though, 
that I have been rather more intimate than 
others have; but for that very reason, I 
should have more to complain of if Mre. 
Seymore were dishonest. That she should 
clieat mere acquaintances is bad enough; 
that she should cheat one who made a friend 
of her is still worse.” 

“ I do not like to complain to people about 
their fweiids,” said the young lady, with a 
touch of bitterness. “ I of course would ex¬ 
pect you to defend her, and be angry with 
me.” 

“Miss Stanley,” said the major, gravely, 
going to the point at ojice, “ is there anytliing 
in my acquaintance and intercourse with 
Ml'S. Sejmore which displeases you? I am a 
sti-aiglit-forward man, and cannot understand 
hints. You mean something. Tell me what 
it is?” 

“You seemed to have an understauditig 
with her,” the girl faltered, hating herself, and 
heartily ashamed, but unable to keep the 
words back. 

“Did you think that I was in love with 
her?” he asked, smiling, and in a softened 
tone. 

“I didn't care whether you were or not,” 
she flashed out, the blood mounting angrily 
to her face. “ If you love your countrj’, you 
may love whom else you please, for anything 
I care.” 

Major Winfudd pushed the chair on which 
he leaned nearer to her, seated himself iu it, 
and looked steadily into her flushed face. 
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“You don’t mean to say that yon doubt 
my loyalty?” be asked. 

She made a desperate effort to regain her 
self-iKJssession and speak with dignity. 

’* I do not wish to be catechized in tbi^ 
manner, major. I hare been spealdng of 
Mrs. Seymore, not of you.” 

“ Miss Stanley,” he went on, without notic¬ 
ing lier erasion, “ if I thought you iiad one 
serious doubt of my loyalty, I would neyer 
speak to you again 

” I do not doubt it,” she said, impulsively. 

His face caught a bright smile. 

“ Then, my dear girl, do not doubt me in 
any way.” 

She would have assumed a more distant 
and dignified manner, would have looked at 
liim haughtily on his addressing her in so 
familiar a style; but in place of the frown 
came a blush, and in place of the cold word 
a smile. 

“ My dear,” he said, leaning toward her, 
“ hi all this time that you have been so cool 


and disdainful with me, I have been trying to 
think that I didn’t care, and that I wasn’t 
jealous of. Colonel Burkmar, and, indeed, of 
overj gentleman j'ou spoke to; but I never 
quite convinced myself. You see I was fond 
of you all tlie time. 'What more would you 
have me say? I haven’t been very happy 
since that eveniug you came in and found me 
lighting Mrs. Seymore s gas. Mave you been 
happy, Leda?” 

She was as frank in her reconciliation as in 
her quarrelling. 

“Xo, major, I ve been as unhappy as I 
could be.” 

Major Winfield was quite right. Leda 
St.anley’3 gold hair did have a fine effect 
against his black mane. 

But while they forgot the rest of the world. 
Doctor Calhoun, thoroughly disguised, left 
Mrs. Sejmore’s house, and that lady was 
busily engaged in clearing out her parlor 
hiding-closet, and storing it full of old books 
and papers. 
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